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DICK WHITTINGTON, 
THRICE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


“ Be it fable or truth, about Whittington's youth, 
Which the tale of the magical ding dong imparts, 
Yot the story that tells of the boy and the bells 
Has a might and a meaning for many sad hearts.” 
Euiza Coox. 


RicharD Warrrixcton, “thrice Lord Mayor of 
London,” was not, as has always been, and still is, 
eo generally believed, the son of poor and obscure 
parents; nor ig that mistaken belief needed to 
strengthen the romance of a life of which it may 
indeed be said that “ truth was stranger than fic- 
tion,” and of which almost every phase presented 
something that was startling and most uncommon. 

So long as the world shall exist will live the 
memory of Richard Whittington. 
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Others have been “thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don ;” hundreds of men have struggled from out 
the depths of poverty, and fought their way to 
wealth, and fame, and honours, but their lives have 
lacked the romance which attended our hero's every 
step, and they have died and been forgotten. 

Those who, from lowly state, have risen to high 
fortune, have almost always, in their first and most 
toilsome ascent—that steepest hill of all, which, at 
their first starting, must be climbed—met with some 
friend who has given them a lift upon the road, 
resting them, and rendering them hopeful and cou- 
rageous, and making easier fer them the path by 
which alone the goal they aim at may be reached. 

Such help comes generally in some most unex- 
pected way, and in a shape which never could have 
been imagined nor even dreamed of ; and the friend 
who was to give Richard Whittington his first fair 
start in life came to him in the form of a cat, whose 
memory, like her master’s, and for the same reason 


—good deeds performed—was to become immortal. 
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(PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“Who, ere the first down bloomed upon the chin, 
Had sown these fruits, and got the harvest in.” 


In Gloucestershire, the county of his birth, and 
on the estate to which he had succeeded by right of 
primogeniture, resided, in the year One thousand 
three hundred and fifty, Sir William Whittington, 
and Lady Joan, his wife. 

The estate on which the Whittingtons dwelt was 
called Pauntley, and was of small value ; was strict) 
entailed, and must perforce go, at the death of its 
present possessor, to his eldest son and heir. 

So slender the income of Sir William Whitting- 
ton, that from it it was quite impossible he should 
make provision for his wife and his other children, 
of whom, at this time, there were two boys beside 
the well-provided-for son and heir, Robert Whit- 
tington. 

Sir William's second son had been named after 
himself; and the youngest, who was, in his 


own day, to surround the yet obscure name of 
Whittington with a halo of well-earned renown, 
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and to, render it familiar to, and cause it to be 
honoured by, all posterity, was called, we have little 
need to say, Richard—Kichard Whittington. 

A most decided termagant was the knight's wife, 
Lady Joan. Round and in 
had been her face,—rosy and pleasant to loo n, 
as, somewhat to his misfortune, Sir William Whit. 
tington had discovered; but now; the once comely 
aud attractive features had grown shrewish and 
repulsive. 

Of very bumble parentage was Joan Staunton ; 
her father had been a mere labourer—a tiller of the 
evil. 

A very spruce young man—and having, by- his 
father’s death, but just obtaiged the estate of which 
we find him now in possession—Sir William Whit- 
tington had chanced, when riding by the cottage of 
Master Staunton, to behold the then blooming Joan, 
‘eaning, with rustic grace, from its lattice, 

‘l'o the enraptured eyes of the then young and 
susceptible knight, Joan seemed the most lovely 
picture, and surrounded with that lattice-work, the 
wost charmingly framed that he had ever beheld. 


‘God speed,” quoth he, ‘‘ thou famous flower, 
Fair mistress of this homely bower.” 


No portrait ’mongt those of his female ancestry 
revealed, he thought, the beauty which this that he 
Low looked upon could boast, though some of the 
past and gone female Whittingtons had certainly 
teen very lovely, and the present portrait had 
eveatly the advantage in other important respects 
<f those of his ancestors, for this picture had life; 
was warm aud breathing, which the others certainly 
were Rot. 

Joan had gone to the lattice to watch for her 
!over’s approach, when thas, and for the first time, 
seen by young Sir William Whittington; for Jean 
Staunton had then a lover, a rustic labourer, as was 
her father; a youth who loved her vory fondly, 
and whom she loved—how well and deeply it was 
her punishment rightly to know when, by her per- 
tidy, she had placed an insurmountable barrier be- 
iween herself and him. 

Sir William Whittington, smitten with Joan’s 
charms—which, after all, were scarcely more than 
youth, in itself most potently charming—with the 
blooming cheeks and elasticity of frame of a rebust 
and healthy girlhood. 

Soon the Knight proposed toJoan, and was accepted 
—simply because he was a Knight—and she thought 
how nice it would be to wear fine clothes, to ridein 
a grand ccach, and to be called Lady Joan Whit- 
ungton—how much better than to toil and drudge 
su mcan habiliments, the wife of a poor husbandman. 

She married Sir William Whittington without 
‘ove for him then or after. ‘Tis said that love 
will come after marriage where it before has not 
arrived; but it was not so with Lady Joan, for she 
Cisliked her husband the very moment after she had 
given herself to be his wife, and her dislike in- 
creased year after year. 

The truth was, that her principal canse of dis- 

‘xe for Sir William Whittington was, because he 
iad tempted her from the vows which she had 
| lighted to another—a lover whose heart she now 
kuew she had broken by her shameful perjury of 
11 the oaths which she had sworn to him, and whom 
se, now that herself had rendered it impossible 
they could ever meet again, doated on, as she, too 
‘ate discovered, with a passion which was akin to 
madness, 


With the feelings which we have described pos- 


ecssing her, it is no marvel that Lady Joan should 
have been a wretched, discontented wife to Sir Wil- 
am Whittington. Women, however, without love 
‘or their offspring, are certainly rare, but Lady Joan 
was of them. 

A mother, save in name, she had been:to noone 
of her children, thrusting them from her from their 
virth to the care of a hired nurse, who might do 
with them as it pleased her, for no care did Lady 
Joan give herself concerning them. 

But, fortunately, her husband did. Sir. William 
Whittington loved his boys, and gloricd in them 
with all the pride of a good father’s heart. 

Of Richard, the youngest, and eur hero, he was 
especially fond, and for that reason, perhaps, it was 
that this poor child was hated even more than were 
Lis brothers by the amiable Lady Joan. 

All Richard Whittington’s many and bitter suf- 
‘erings were to be crowded into, comparatively, a 
very short period of his early life, terminating sud- 
cculy and never to be renewed through all the long 
career, the many years of life wlich Providence had 
7 liiued that be was yet to travel, and we to this 
{ uy 

" Protect his memory and preserve bis story.” 


William, the second son of the Knight and Lady 
Joan, was not with them; he had been adopted by 
@ younger brother of Sir William Whittington’s, 
and we may therefore, at all events for the present, 
dismiss him from this history. 

“ Confess it—oonfess it this moment, or I will 
beat the life from out of you !” 

A delicate-limbed little fellow, of about five years of 
age, with face sweet and pleasant to look upon, and 
with ample brow, and thoughtful eyes, was en- 
during undauntedly, neither shrinking mor flinch- 
ing, a shower of heavy blows, from the fists of a 
stoutly-built, and somewhat evil-faced lad. 

These two boys were, the eldest of them, Robert 
Whittington, heir to the Pauntley estate, and the 
other, Richard, the Knight’s youngest son; and few 
as were then his years, he and suffering had been 
already long acquainted. 

“ Will you confess it?” raged the tyrant heir, 
egain and again striking little Richard, who made 
not the slightest effort to defend himself. 

How long the one brother might have continued 
to inflict, and the other to endure, it is impossible 
to say, for a rough hand was laid on Robert 
Whittington, and he was swung round and sent 
helplessly staggering, to fall at last upon the 
ground. 

“ What does all this mean ?” exclaimed Sir Wil- 
liam Whittington—for he it was who had now acted 
so unceremoniously with the youthful heir tp the 
Pauntley estate. 

“What is it now?” cried Lady Joan, coming 
rapidly from the house, and looking angrily and 
speak=ng sharply, as she ever did, whether with or 
without provocation for her evil humour. 

The Knight was a good, easy man, and so had 
soon grown accustomed to his wife’s snappish 
temper, which long had ceased to trouble him. 

His herses, and his hounds were solaccs to 
the Knight for the misfortune of his marriage 
with the vixenish Lady Joan, than whom, before 
she became his wife, there had not been—cevery- 
body had told him so—a sweeter tempered, or more 
amiable girl in the whole county of Gloucestershire, 
famed as that county then was, and still is, for 
sweetly tempered, a8 well as very pretty girls. 
And 


“Tf this be error, and upon me proved, 
l never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


No doubt it is the beauty which they possess 
which is the principal cause of their amiability, for 
what excuse would they Lave for being peevish 
and fretful. 

Lady Joan might say what she pleased, do as she 
would with the Knight, his back, he said, was 
broad enough to bear it,—and, in good truth, he 
had the shoulders of an ox, but he could net endure 
to see her so strange and reugh with the boys, espe- 
cially with poor little Dick, who was so mild and 
quiet, aud whose soft eyes would always moisten at 
a tender and gentle word, let who would speak it 
to him; and the Knight did not wonder at that, it 
was its strangeness which so affected the poor lad. 
He did not mind for himself, but she had spoiled 
the disposition of the two eldest boys, and would soon 
do as much for little Dick, who was a treasure of a 
lad, as loving as.a Bittle angel, and as brave and 
kold as young lion. 

“Your treatment of little Dick,” remonstrated, 
on one occasion, the’ knight, “is more like a—is 
more like a——” Sir William Whittington was no 
great orator, and eo was mot exactly prepared with 
a fit subject of comparison, so he said, ‘ Well, it is 
not motherly, and I ean’t say anything worse than 
that!” and not much worse, indeed, could he have 
said, for motherly isa term of vast significance, and 
the synonyme of many estimable virtues. 

“Were there ever such imps?” Lady Joan 
screeched forth, endeavouring to nfike herself heard 
above the loud eries of her eldest son, as he lay 
kicking and sprawling upon the ground. 

“What has all this been about, Dick?” the 
Knight asked, in a kindly way, of his youngest 
born. 

“He has been riding my pony!” roared Robert 
Whittington, as he gathered himself to his feet, and 
came forward again with his shoulders rather 
bruised and his dignity considerably hurt. 

“ Father, I have not ridden his pony; indeed, I 
bave not+upon my word and honour, I have not !” 
little Dick Whittington very earnestly said. 

“De you hear what be says, rapscallion ?” cried 
the Knight, addressing his hopeful heir. ‘“ Why 
had not you quietly asked him at first, and he 
would have given you that answer !” 

“I did ask him, and he did give me that an- 
ewer!” Robert said brutally, wiping, with the sleeve 


of his doublet, the tears with which his face was 
moistened; and then added, insolently ,addressing 
his father, “ But I am not obliged to believe him, I 
suppose !” 

“Yes you are, regue!” his father said, angrily. 
“Dick nover utters a falsehood! I wish I could 
say as much for you !” 

“Oh, yes, I know Dick is your favourite!” 
sneered Robert. 

“A precious urthin to be any one’s favourite!” 
chimed in Lady Joan. “Dick’s innocent, quiet 
manner is all pretence; he is as sly and cunning 2s 
Robert is insolent and brutal; but Robert knows he 
will one day bemaster here, and-believes he cannot 
too soon begin to lord it over those who then must 
be dependent on him.” 

“I hope no one here will ever be dependent on 
him, Joan!” said the Knight, warmly; “if I am 
spared a few years longer there will be a small pro- 
perty como to me which will enable me to provide 
for you, Joan, and for my two boys, who may de- 
rive nothing from this estate.” 

“No,” said Robert, with haughty insolence, “this 
estate must all be mine at father’s death, I know 
that, well enough; and go there is no occasion to 
say anything more about that. But just let young 
Dick te}l me how it: was he dared to ride my pony.” 

“A plague on your pony and you too!” the 
Knight exclaimed, more angry than he could often 
force himself to be, for his was a placid nature, 
not easily to be aroused. ‘ Be silent, young jacka- 
napes! and remember you are uot yet master 
here.” 

And so eéaying, the Keicht dealt his eldest son 
a buffet that again sent him reeling. 

“Come you with me,” the Knight next said, 
beckoning to little Dick, and walked away, his 
youngest boy eagerly running to him and trotting 
by his side. 

“That's right, come along, young whipper- 
snapper, or they will kill you between them.” 

Lady Joan could perhaps have liked her son 
Robert a little, at any rate, because in his featurcs 
and in his disposition there were very strong re- 
semblances to his mother, which flattered her self- 
love; but these claims to her favour were more 
than neutralized by the fact that he it was who 
shut out from her all hope of ever becoming mis- 
tress of Pauntley, as when marrying Sir William 
Whittington she had thought it possible she might 
one day be, and which belief it is but truth to say 
was one, and not the least of her inducements to 
marry with the Knight, who was a good numbkcr 
of years older than herself, 

Had she questioned Sir William concerning the 
estate she would have learned before taking the 
irrevocable step for which both husband and wife 
hed long been sorry, how impossible it was that she 
could ever possess anything more substantial than 
the title which would belong to her as the wife cf 
Sir William Whittington. 

She had had no idea that if the Knight were 
married, and had sons born to him, the eldest cf 
them must, of necessity, succeed t» the whole estate ; 
yet Sir William bad practised no deceit on Joan 
respecting this. She had not questioned him eon- 
cerning it, and he¢had never thought it necessary 
to tell her, most earnestly believing that it was not 
for his title and estate she valued him, but that, 
captivated by him as he had been by her, she wes 
as little mercenary in her love for the gallant 
Knight as was he in his devotion t+ the incom- 
parable Joan. 

When, soon after her marriage, Lady Joan 
learned how very cheaply she had been purchased, 
and recogniscd that only the barren title of lady- 
ship was hers to console her for having renounced 
the man whom she had really loved, the evil in ber 
nature, which haf so long lain dormant, only be- 
cause no event sufficiently important to arouse it 
had hitherto occurred, burst suddenly into active 
being, the stronger for having been se long quies- 
cent and unexercised. 

And after all, it was but a very mean estate 
which had ecawsed, and still was causing, so much 
of misery afd-eontention, and was totally inade- 
quate to the proper: sustainment of the state and 
dignity which, even in these days, a Knight aud 
gentleman was expested to display. 

Early on the morning following that on which 
the Knight had iuterfered to protect little Dick, 
the Knight had joined a grand hunting party, 
and, bat two or three hours after be had left Lis 
home in high health and spirits, was carried back 
to it bleeding, crushed, and mutilated His horse 
had fallen in the endeavour to leap a fence, to 
which the Knight, who was of dauntless courage, 
had ridden him, the poor gentleman had been 
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borne to the ground with his steed, and had 
been shattered beneath its weight. 

The Knight was conscious, and knew he: was 
about to die. 

Lady Joan was, how could it be otherwise, 
terribly shocked, but her grief was more for her- 
solf than for her husband’s unhappy fate. 

The sorrow of Robert Whittington was con- 
ciderably lessened by the thought that he was 
about to become, years before he had expected it, 
proprietor of the Pauntley estate, and ® young 
gentleman of title. 

Little Dick alone, of those three, thought not in 
any measure of himself—cared to know nothing, 
could, at that moment, think of nothing, save 
that his father was about to die—his father, whom 
ne so dearly loved, and by whom alone, of all 
the world, poor little Dick himself had been be- 
loved. 


“ StH clinging round him as the ivy clings 
To the lov'd ruin, whence its tendril springs.” 


“ What would become of little Dick?” was the 
thought that most disturbed Sir William Whit- 
tington in his dying hour. 

“ He grieved,” the Knight feebly said, “more for 
bis wife and his youngest son than for himself, 
that he should thus be taken away before he 
had been able to make provision for them in 
the future,”—and earnestly he entreated of Robert 
that he would be kind and generous to his 
mother and to her youngest boy—the second son 
he had no occasion, as we know, to plead for. 

To the last the Knight's eyes were fixed upon 
his youngest boy, and the last words he uttered, 
were, “ Poor little Dick !” 

No ene of the joys which should surround in- 
fancy had fallen to the lot of Richard Whitting- 
ton, only harsh words and cruel usage, which 
his father could but seldom hinder, had so far been 
the poor child’s welcome to a world through which 
he had to struggle. His only comfort in his child- 
hood had been his father’s love for him, a love which 
the instinct of his heart, yearning for some slight 
return of that affection of which itself was so lavish, 
uad early taught him that he possessed; for Sir 
William Whittington knew how little peace, under 
the most favourable circumstances, it was possible 
for him to obtain in his own house, and so dared 
not to increase the ire of Lady Joan, by any demon- 
stration of the love which he possessed for his sons, 
and for little Dick-more especially. 

The wretchedness which had so far accompanied 
every hour of young Richard's life was to be as no- 
thing, as the Knight, in that wonderful prescience 
so often given to the dying, well foresaw, to the 
utter desolation which was to come upon the little 
lad when his poor father should be no more. 

To the last day of a long life Richard Whittington 
tenderly remembered the father he had so early 
lost. 

Day after day, year after year, little Dick Whit- 
tington more and more had cause to mourn the 
parent that had been so suddenly ecnatched from 
him. 

The poor lad would creepinto some corner, where 
he hoped to crouch unseen, and there to be forgot- 
ten, and weep scalding, blinding tears, that the only 
being who had loved, or who, as it seemed to the 
poor boy, would ever love him, was taken hence, 
and never could return to the little son whose heart 
was breaking with the sense of its bereavement. 

But conceal himself how and where he would, 
young Richard was certain to be discovered by the 
now possessor of the Pauntley estate ; who made it his 
eport to hunt the little fellow out, and to kick him 
from the hiding-place into which he had crept, that 
he might, unseen, give free course to a sorrow which, 
too long pent within his heart, might overwhelm 
and crush it. 

Robert Whittington had small respect for his 
mother, and young a8 he was, when he became 
possessed of the estate, yet knew how to tyrannize 
over her whose tyranny to himself had, perhaps, 
first implanted in his breast the wretched feeling 
which caused him to rejoice at the retaliation he 
was able now to inflict. 

“Good mothers generally rear good sons;” and 
the converse of this axiom is equally certain. 

Lady Joan found that she had so far reared the 
most heartless youth the world had surely ever pro 
duced. The young heir treated his mother as 
though she were no more to him than his mere 
housekeeper; and one who cost him no salary, for 
nothing in the shape of money could she extort 
from the newly-fledged Knight; and so very cute 
and mean was he, that on not ashilling could she 
surreptitiously lay her fingers. After abont 
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eighteen months’ trial, she found it impossible 
longer to endure the degradation of being a slave to 


her own gon, and he a boy of not yet fourteen years 
‘of age, and so listened to a proposal of marriage 


which was again made to her, and entered into 
second nuptials with one Thomas Berkeley, of 
Copley, still in the county of Gloucester, whom 
she also outlived, having worried him to death ; and 
having had a second family, which was, perhaps, 
the cause she had goon entirely forgotten the first. 

Her second husband was a wealthy man, and at 
the time she was married to him, sheriff of the 
county, as afterwards became the first son who was 
born of this second marriage. 

Half-starved, abused, and beaten, little Dick 
Whittington yet remained with the cruel and des- 
potic heir— what else could he do ?—unti! the latter 
had become a young man, being something over 
nineteen years of age, and little Dick himself had 
passed his twelfth birthday. 

The misery of those years was never forgotten by 
him who had endured it ; the memory of that dread- 
ful time was to haunt Richard Whittington, even 
after he had been “ thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

At length that happened which was to prove be- 
yond the endurance of a lad whom no suffering, no 
cruel tortures, neither of body nor of mind, had 
hitherto possessed the power to drive unto revolt. 

Young Richard Whittington had, by turns, been 
driven from every room in the house; in the very 
coldest winter weather, was forbidden by his cruel 
and unnatural elder brother, to approach a fire ; and 
as winter severity was certainly in those days far 
greater than any which the rising generation of our 
time have experienced, {t may be understood how 
terribly our hero was made to suffer. 

When first driven from his brother's rooms, 
Richard had made his way to the kitchens, and 
amongst the servants, who compassionated him, had 
found food and warmth, when from lack of both he 
had been nigh to perishing. 

Soon, however, Robert Whittington perceived 
that his young brother's looks were improving, and 
as he had intended to surround the little lad with 
such utter wretchedness that even death itself should 
be thought by him preferable to remaining where be 
now was, Master Robert resolved to discover the 
cause of a phenomenon for which he could not at 
present account. 

It was not long before he had found out to what 
it was that little Dick’s of late improved and im- 
proving looks were attributable. 

Every servant about the place was threatened 
with dismissal if their master should discover in the 
future, that his young brother had been suffered to 
enter any one of the kitchens, or that a morsel of 
food had been surreptitiously thrown to him. The 
young rebel was not to be pampered, Sir Robert 
Whittington said, and was to have just what he 
with his own hands chose to give him, and no more. 

Poor little Dick went no more near the kitchens, 
but would slink into some out-house where there 
was a little straw, and, like a dog, would curl 
himself round in a corner for warmth, through the 
bitter winter days, and would try to slecp, that so 
he might forget the hunger which was so constantly 
gnawing him. 

One morning, after having hastily and eagerly 
devoured the hard crust of bread which was his 
usual breakfast, Richard Whittington, his hunger 
totally unappeased, even more craving than before 
the scanty morsel which he had just so ravenously 
eaten, found his desire for mpre food impossible of 
restraint; but his large and now sunken eyes, 
vainly roved with famishing looks around and 
about the room in which he was. Save his miser- 
able truckle-bed, only bare walls were there. He 
would endure no more: his brother might kill him 
after, but he would be fed. His cheeks were gaunt 
and hollow ; he must soon die, of that he was cer- 
tain, but first he would be fed, for he was wild 
with hunger. 

Sir Robert Whittington had just finished his own 
breakfast, the remains of the substantial viands 
were still upon the table, and the noble Knight 
himself standing proudly with his back towards 
the large and cheering fire which then was burn- 


in 

—e the door is dashed open, young Dick 
Whittington bounds into the room, and tuwards 
the breakfast-table, and commences hastily and 
greedily, as though he were some famishing dog, to 
devour everything within his reach. 
Sir Robert was vo utterly astounded, so perfectly 
amazed, that an enormous amount of food had 
vanished down young Dick's throat before the now 
proprietor of the Pauntley estate bad been able 


to understand and realize the full atrocity of the act. 


Soon, however, Robert made a grasp at his bro 
ther, but. Dick eluded him, and snatching the poker 
from the firé-place, a bar of iron which the boy 
could scarcely wield, but which he managed though 
to raise above his head, he bravely stood awaiting 
the Knight's attack; but that young gentleman 
paused, and appeared to hesitate. 

“TI will have food—I will!” Dick loudly cried 
and savagely too—the dainty dishes of which he 
had just snatched a few morsels had but increasec 
his appetite which could not now be appeased. 

“Why was I born to be treated as my mother 
and you have always treated me?” Dick exclaimed, 
but in no whining tones. “Why could my poor 
father only love me?” the lad continued. “ Why 
should my mother abandon me to your mercy, who 
have beaten me far more constantly and more 
cruelly than she ever beat me; and you have done 
more and worse than that to me—have dono thai 
which my mother, with all her hatred of me, hac 
never, I am certain, e’en the thought to do—yor 
have starved me! Iam your brother, my fathe- 
on his dying bed en you to cherish me—anc 
you have starved me!” 

“Put that down!” his knightly brother said, by 
way of reply to all which the unhappy boy had jus: 
been urging, and pointing at the same time to the 
weighty bar of iron which Richard, by using botr 
his hands, still managed to hold aloft as if prepariug 
to strike with it. 

“Look at me!” Richard Whittington resume«. 
and pointing to his meagre checks and attenuatec 
limbs, of which his old garments, rent in severe: 
places, were but very imperfect coverings,—“ loon 
at me, and repent, and be forgiven of heaven! Oh’ 
the lad exclaimed, with a burst of anguish, “ wh» 
was my father, my only friend on earth, snatched 
from me?” Then, fiercely advancing a step towards 
the valiant Knight, he added, “If my father were 
permitted to return to earth, think you he wovlc 
recognise me now—now that I am--such as you 
have made me ?”and the poor boy's head sank upor 
his breast, and his arms dropped to his side. Uv 
thoughts had travelled back to the past, and he ha¢ 
forgotten that it was necessary to defend himseli u 
the present. 

Sir Robert seized the opportunity for which h: 
had been watching and waiting, and, darting upo: 
Richard, the weapon with which he had armed him- 
self was in a moment snatched from his hands, av: 
was thrown back into the fireplace. 

Richard first retreated towards a corner of th: 
room; then, as his brother advanced to seize him, 
sprang forwardagain, fairly leaped upon Robert, wiud- 
ing his arms around the neck, and clinging with hu 
legs about the knight’s body. Little Dick, thus Lold- 
ing on, could neither be punished nor shakeu of. ite 
elder brother struggled vainly to get rid of the bes 
whose limbs were wound cluscly and oppressivels 
around him, the more the one writhed an: 
struggled, the more fiercely did the other cling. til. 
the Knight was almost suffucated with the pressu:s 
of Dick’s arms about his ueck. Robert's foct pre 
sently struck against sowething that lay iu hte 
way, and he fell backwards. brother still ciinz- 
ing to him, and his head came w violent contac 
with one of those massive iron feudcrs which aloie 
were used in the early days of which we are writii.2 
Richard Whittington released his hold of tho nox 
prostrate Knight, started to his feet, snatched ; 
goodly portion of substantial food from the tab'- 
aud fled from a house wherein he had s0 long anc 
fearfully suffered, and to which he, at that momen: 
made a vow he never would alive retuxn. 


“ Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yoro, 
Home of my childhood, I'll see thee no more.” 


And the vow then made was kept; never agai: 
did he enter that dwelling, of which every acs 
and corner in and about it was, through all his lie. 
with bitterness remembered, as a spot where he b>: 
suffered tortures, every one of which would for ever 
have crushed all spirit from a boy of other thin 
Richard’s mould, and who had not, like him, « 
courage which it was impossible entirely to auL- 
hilate so long as one spark of life was left to Lin.. 
The domestic who first entered the room afic: 
Richard’s departure found the Knight extended vu: 
the floor, bleeding and senseless. Ho had lain thus 
for some considerable time, before belp came to hin: . 
when consciousness returned at last, his first faiui 
whisper was employed to giveorders that his you: 2 
brother should be pursued, aud brought back to 
him. 

But Richard Whittington was not brought back ; 
it had been decided that he should be, in after 
years, ‘thrice Lord Mayor of London,” and such 
good fortune would have been rendered impossible 
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to him ff now again he had been thrown into his 
brother's clutches. 

We shall have little more to do with this amfable 
Knight, and gladly leave him now in the hands of a 
barber-surgeon, that we may follow, steadily the 
fortunes of Richard Whittington. 

It will not surprise the reader that Richard 
Whittington knew not ‘big B or crooked S ;” for 
where and how should he have learned to read ?” 

Reading and writing were rare accomplishments, 
possessed but by very few five hundred years ago ; 
many & mighty baron could but make his mark, 
and far less easily with his pen than with his battle- 
axe. Learning was useful only to monks, was the 
prevalent opinion in those days, and for many a 
long day after them; but we have grown wiser in 
our generation, or there would be no “‘ Bow BE Ls,” 
with its many hundreds of thousands of well- 
pleased subscribers. 

So long as the kitchens of his brother’s house 
had been free to him, our young friend, Dick Whit- 
tington, had greedily listened every evening to 
stories of what wonders might be beheld in London’s 
famous City—stories told by those who knew no 
more of, even then, mighty London, than did little 
Dick himself. He was assured, and firmly believed, 
that London streets were paved with gold; and as 
he listened, mentally resolved that to London, when 
his opportunity should arrive, most certainly he 
would go. 

When, therefore, Richard Whittington had darted 
from his brother's house, ’twas along the road which 
led towards London that he flew, goaded forward 
by the danger which he knew would overtake him 
if he were slow of foot. 

As along he scampered, every now and again he 
turned his head and looked back towards the house 
in which he had been born, and had suffered through 
all the years of his yet, fortunately, young life. _ 

When he had run two or three miles, and still no 
pursuer appeared {in sight, he resolved to rest awhile, 
recover his breath, and then make a hearty meal 
of some of the substantial food to which he had with 
6o very little ceremony helped himself. 

Having thus resolved, he stopped on his way, 
ecanned the road by which he had so far come, 
looked forward towards the way he must pursue, 
and seeing no one in any direction, dived into a 
emall copse that lay a little off the road, threw him- 
self upon the ground, and, without at all waiting to 
recover breath, as he had promised to himself he 
would, fell ravenously with his teeth, upon the 
food on which he had been feasting with his eyes 
while trotting along the road. 

In the course of his after life, with more than one 
monarch did Richard Whittington dine—of choicest 
and most costly viands did he partake—wonderful 
dishes were invented to do him honour—but never 
to be equalled were the luxury and enjoyment of 
that stolen meal which he had eaten within the 
copse. 

When young Richard Whittington had eaten to 
repletion, he crammed the little of his borrowed 
food which yet rem: ned to him into his pockets. 

“How delicious .—how glorious!” he said to 
himself. “That there should be such dainty food, 
and that I should never till » «v have tasted of it.” 

And then be thought that, if he were to try, he 
could really manaze to finish off at once with the 
little that be had left, and thrust into his pockets. 
Yes, decidedly he could do it—was positively cer- 
tain of it—and he would, too! 

But, upon second consideration, no!—he would 
not do it. He was man enough for that, be hoped ; 
but he had a long journey before him; had not the 
sinallest apology for a coin of the realm in his 
pocket, and so must not be reckless with the food 
which, when gone, he might find it difficult to 
replace. 

birds were twittering and singing on the leafless 
trees around him, and little Dick, out of the now 
joyfut fulness of his heart, to say nothing of his 
stomach, raised his voice and sang with them, as 
merrily, if not quite so harmoniously, as they. 


“Merry it was in the green forest, 
Among the leves green; 
Where that men hunt east and west, 
With bows and arrows keen.’ 


Happy boyhood: However dark his way of life, 
come but one gleam of sunshine, and the outcast 
boy, born but to misery, rejoices, and is grateful, 
and while it lasts, forgets that brightness has not 
always reigned around him—that its effulgence 
must be transitory, and will make doubly dreary 
the gloom with which he soon again must be en- 
shrouded. 

The past vanished like a dream from the mind of 
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young Richard Whittington ; of the future he was 
confident and fearless; and so, without a friend in 
the world—without a home or roof to shelter him, 
Richard Whittington was happy and light of heart 
as the birds whose joyful chorus he had joined. 

With ragged attire, and an outcast on the world, 
little Dick was now revelling in the first perfectly 
happy moments he had ever known. 

“This will not do,” Richard suddenly thought, 
and stopped in his song. “I must up and away. 
London is afar off, and I am in a hurry to make my 
fortune, as Margery said I would—for everybody is 
rich there; and as Margery also said, how could 
they help it, when the very streets are paved with 
gold?” 

He began to feel drowsy. 

“ This will not do,” again he said to himself; “I 
must be up and away!” and the next moment he 

lay extended at his full length, and fast asleep. ~ 

Richard Whittington awoke after about two hours 

slumber, benumbed and shivering with cold; he 
sprang at once to his feet, scrambled back to the 
road, and went forward again on his way towards 
London at his very hardest pace, till his veins were 
restored to free circulation, and then he jogged 
more quietly and steadily along. 
As night fell, Richard neared a rude hut by the 
way-side, and there he asked for a night’s shelter, 
ani obtained it ; doors were readily opened in those 
days to the few travellers who craved admittance, 
for country roads were little frequented then—in- 
deed, it might be said that properly there were no 
roads at all, merely paths across the country made 
by pack-horses laden with merchandize of almost 
all sorts and descriptions; these packhorses, which 
never travelled singly, but always in numbers of 
perhaps thirty or forty, had each of them a man, 
who walked beside it, or rode it, according to the 
weight of merchandize which the animal had to 
bear; and in such a state were the poor apologies 
for roads, which only these horses had formed, 
and which man strove not to preserve or to im- 
prove, that in rainy weather men and horses 
would sometimes come to a complete standstill, 
all of them having sunk deep into the mud, 
through which, in many places, they were com- 
pelled to wade. 

There were neither "coaches nor waggons in 
those days, nor until quite a hundred and fifty 
years afterwards. 

Poor people travelled then on foot, those who 
could afford it on horseback. 

Gentlewomen, when compelled to journey, were 
mostly jolted through the country on a rude kind of 
litter. 

And yet, long before, while the Romans held 
England, there had been post-horses and posting- 
houses at different points of the principal roads; 
but that custom departed with those who had in- 
troduced it, as did the arts and sciences which 
had commenced to flourish, the schools which 
were becoming numerous, and, indeed, all the 
civilization which the Romans had brought with 
them, and England at once fell back into the 
barbarous state in which they had found it. 

On the second day of Richard's journeying, it 
was his good fortune to overtake a troop of men 
with their pack-horses. 

Tho men had halted at a way-side hostelry, 
which ‘professed to find good entertainment for 
man and beast, and were baiting their horses 
while resting and refreshing themselves. 

That meeting was for our hero a very happy 
one; he walked afterwards only when he chose, 
for he told his story, and rode grandly to the 
very verge of London city, which Richard reached 
on the fifth day after that on which he had filed 
from his brother's house in Gloucestershire, which 
was accounted by those to whom he after spoke 
of it, “ righte exccllente and most swift travelling.” 

Having found his way to the very heart of Lon- 
don’s city, Richard ran his eyo up one street and 
down another, but no pavement could he see that 
at all resembled gold, and great was his disap- 
pointment thereat. 

How now was he to make his fortune? He sat 
down upon a door-step to consider that knotty 
point. 

It was on the door-step of a mercer’s shop that 
Richaré Whittington had seated himself, and pre- 
sently he heard a voice, which said: 

‘*Come, come, what is this? Rise boy, and away 
with you!” 

Richard raised his eyes, and saw a mild, pleasant- 
looking gentleman standing before, and looking 
down upon him. 

This gentleman had crossed from the opposite 
side of the street, and was, it was evident, about to 
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enter the shop at whose door he had found young 
Whittington seated. 

And good right had this gentleman to enter, for 
he was proprietor there—a merchant and an Alder- 
man of London, by name Fitzwarren—and was a 
portly, middle-aged man, with pleasing and bene- 
volent countenance. 

Richard hastily arose, stood aside, and bowed, 
and hoped to be forgiven. 

Struck by a certain sort of polish which he had 
not expected to find in a lad whose dilapidated ap. 
parel, and whose boldness in appropriating to him- 
self the door-step of Mr. Fitzwarren’s place of bu- 
siness, had caused the merchant to believe him one 
of the many young scamps who, even then. 
abounded in London, Mr. Fitzwarren stopped &gain 
ashe was about to enter his house, and his eyes 
having glanced over little Dick from head to foot, 
and back again, then fixed themselves with an 
earnest and steadfast look upon the lad’s face. 

That look was met unflinchingly, and bravely re- 
turned, by little Richard Whittington. 

Mr. Fitzwarren made a sign that Dick was to 
follow him, and, at last, entered the shop with the 
boy at his heels. 

We have said a “ mercer’s shop,” but let not the 
reader picture to himself, or herself, as the case 
may be, an establishment in any way similar to 
those now on Ludgate Hill, or in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. No goods were exposed for sale in the smal! 
window of Mr. Fitzwarren’s shop, and it was only 
samples of the mercery, in which he -trafficked 
largely, which could there be seen. Indeed, as we 
now understand the term, Alderman Fitzwarren's 
shop was not a shop at all. 

‘“‘Now, let me hear what you have to say for 


yourself,” Fitzwarren began. ‘“ What is your 
name, boy ?” 

e Richard Whittington!” was, of course, the 
reply. 


“ And where fs your home?” was the next ques- 
tion asked. 

“T have no home,” Dick answered, and boldly, 
and as if he considered that a circumstance of very 
slight importance. 

“No home!” echoed Mr. Fitzwarren, in a tone 
of compassion. 

“No!” said young Whittington, as boldly as be- 
fore; “and I have come to London all the way 
from Gloucestershire, on purpose to make my for- 
tune.” 

“ And you are of the right stamina to succeed,” 
said the mercer, admiringly. 

Fitzwarren ordered that food should be given to 
young Whittington, and that a bed should be fouu:! 
for him, so much had the merchant been taken witt: 
a lad whom the very poorest physiognomist wou! 
have been able to pronounce honest and guileless. 


(To be continued.) 


MY SISTER'S GRAVE 


BY A. MAUDSLAY. 


~*~, 


Tar shadow of the ancient church 
[s sleeping on her grave; 

A blithe bird sings among the bors 
That slowly o'er her wave. 


Sing on, sing on, thou merny bird: 
Thy notes sweet mem'ries bring ; 
And though I cannot choose but weep, 

Llove to hear thee sing. 


The summer sun unclouded shines 
Afar off in the west: 

Its gollen light sleeps tranquilly 
Here, where the dead havo rest. 


And, hark! a dreamy sound that brea‘hse 
Deep quiet o'er the scene, 

Is floating from yon aged elms 
That guard the village green. 


Methinks it is asif that sound 
Were carth's last prayerful s:gh: 
Asif the music of the bird 
Were joyous hope's reply, 


All happy sights and sounds are rife 
Where my loved sister lics :-— 

Below, bow greenly waves the grass! 
Above, how pure the skies! 


Dear sister, on thy grave I strew 
These wild flowers, ere we part; 
Soon will they fade upon the ground; 

But never from my heart. 


For I shall] see them far away 
In grove or tangled brake ; 
And, oh! shall I not love them thers = 


And bless them for thy sake? 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES 


ANSTIS COVE. 
Ome of the most romantic spots near Torquay, in 
Devonshire, is Anstis Cove, the subject of our illustra- 
tion above. It isa jagged ravine in the cliffs, wrought 
in them long ago by the action of some resistless stream. 
On either hand, as if flung down at hazard, are scat- 


tered bold, dark rocks. To the left, a promontory of 7 


uardest marble has been rent by the sea into several 
jagged peaks, over which the ivy and the lichen 
clamber; on the right, a lofty hill struggles upward, 
clothed with coppice and brushwood, mosses and grass, 
parasitical climbers, and the rude, gnarled trunks of 
elm, birch, and oak. Into this glen at times the sea 
rolls with mighty grandeur, and the thunder echoes in 
ita vast depths. : 

Immediately above is the Italianesque towers and 
terraces of Bishopstowe, the palace of the Bishop of 
Exeter, standing out gracefully and boldly against the 
western sky. Its situation is most commanding, and 
the prospect, both of land and sea, which it overlooks, 
ts surpassingly beautiful. 


UNwWELCoME TRUTHS.—Some people, not otherwise 
iu-natured, are apt to season their conversation with 
disagreeable sayings, unpleasant comments, uncom- 
fortable insinuations. Such a person, we sometimes 
hear, isa good sort of a fellow, but he has a way of 
saying disagreeable things. Such a woman can be 
very charming when she pleases, but, in fact, these 
people are never spoken of for three consecutive 
sentences without a qualification. A disagreeable 
thing is distinguished from an impertinence, which it 
often closely resembles, by certain marks. In the 
first place, an impertinence we need not stand, but the 
other we often must, aware that it is the result of 
certain conditions of our friend’s mind, which, as we 
cannot hope to alter, we must resign ourselves to. An 
impertinence may or may not be true—its main design, 
independent of truth, is, more or less toinsult. It is 
of the essence of a disagreeable thing that it should be 
true—true in itself, or true as representing the 
epeaker’s state of feeling. And yet an unpalatable 
truth is not technically a disagreeable thing any more 
than an impertinence, though, of course, the being told 
it isan unpleasant operation, It is necessary for us 
now and then to hear unpalatable and unwelcome 
truths; but a disagreeable thing is never a moral ne- 
cessity—it is spoken to relieve the speaker's mind, not 
¢o profit the hearer, 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S STATE COACH. 
Tuls great feature of the Lord Mayor's procession was 
built in 1757, by a subscription of 60/. from each of 
the junior aldermen, or such as had not passed the 
civic chair. Subsequently, each alderman, when sworn 
into office, contributed 601. towards keeping the coach 
in repair; for which purpose also each Lord Mayor 
gave 1007. In a few years, the whole expenses fell 
upon the Lord Mayor, and in one year it exceeded 
3002 The coach was then transferred to the Corpora- 
tion, and it has since been kept in repair by the Com- 
mittee of General Purposes. Twenty years after ita 
construction, the repairs in one year cost 335/.; and 
the average of seven years’ repairs in the present 
century was 115i. The design of the coach is more 
magnificent than graceful: the carriage consists of a 
pair of grotesque marine figures, who support the seat 
of the driver, with a large escalop-shell as a foot-board ; 
at the hind-standard are two children bearing the City 
arms, beneath which is a large pelican; the perch is 
double, and terminates in dolphins’ heads; and the 
four wheels are richly carved and gilt, and resemble 
those of ancient triumphal chariots. The body is not 
hung upon springs, but upon four thick red leather 
straps, fastened with large gilt-brass buckles of spirited 
design, each bearing the City arms. The roof was 
originally ornamented with eight gilt vases; in the 
centre is a leafy crown, bearing the City arms, and 
from which small gilt flowers trail over the remainder 
of the roof, painted red: originally, a group of four 
boys supporting baskets of fruit and flowers occupied 
the centre. The upper intervals of the body, save at 
the back, are filled with plate-glass; aud the several 
lower panels are painted as follows: 

Front Panel.—Faith supporting a decrepit figure 
beside a flaming altar; Hope pointing to St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Back.—Charity ; a wrecked sailor, with a ship in 
the offing, and two females casting mouey and fruits 
into his lap. 

Upper Back.—The City, attended by Neptune; 
Commerce introducing the Arab with his horse, and 
other traders with the camel, elephant, &c. 

Right Door.—Fame, with her wreath, presenting a 
Lord Mayor to the City, who bears the sword and 
sceptre, the mace, &o., at her feet. In the very small 
panel beneath are fruit and flowers. Side Panels.— 
vr with her mirror; female with briJled horse, 


Left Door.—The City seated, and Britannia pointing 
with her spear to a shield, inscribed with ‘ Henri 
Fitz-Alwin, 1189” (the first Mayor). Inthe very small 
panels beneath are the scales of justice and sword of 


mercy, grouped. Side Pa.iels.—Justioe, with ber scales 
and sword; Prudence, &c. 

The original heraldic paintings were executed by 
Catton, one of the foundation members of the Royal 
Academy. In shields at the lower angles of each door, 
and of the back and front panels, are emblazoned the 
arms of the Lord Mayor for the time being. The 
framework is richly carved and gilt: over each door 
isan escallop-shell; and at the lower angles of the 
body are dwarf figures emblematic of the four quarters 
of the globe. The smaller enrichments abcut the 
panels, as sliellz, fruits, and flowers, are admirably 
carved and grouped: over the upper back panel is an 
exquisite dbi¢—a serpent and dove. The perch and 
wheels are painted red, picked out with gold; and 
massive gilt bosses cover the wheel-boxes: the wheels 
were renewed in 1828. The coach ia lined with 
crimson corded silk aud lace; and in the centre isa 
seat for the mace and sword bearers. The hammer- 
cloth is crimson cloth, but the original one was of gold 
lace. 

This coach was repaired, new-lined, and re-gilt in 
1812, at am expense of 6001, when also a new seat- 
cloth was furnished for 90/.; and in 1821 the re-lining 
cost 2062, In 1812, Messrs. Houlditch agreed to keep 
the coach in fair wear-and tear for ten years, at 43/ 
perannum. The total weight of the coach is 3 tons 
16 cwt.; it is drawn by six horses, for whom a superb 
state harness was made in 1833, that for each horse 
weighing 106 pounds. 

It is not positively known by whom this coach waa 
carved, nor by whom the panels were painted. Cip- 
riani is stated by some to be the painter; but others 
assert that after the present Royal State Coach was 
built in 1762, the old Royal State Coach was purchased 
by the City of London, and the panels repainted by 
Dance: such is the statement of Smith, in “ Nollekens 
and his Times ;” but in the report of the Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners, the City coach is stated to 
have been built in 1757. The Lord Mayor rode io 
state upon horseback until 1712, when a state carriaze, 
drawn by four horses, was first used. In 1741 the 
horses were increased to six. This State Coach 13 
represented in Hogarth’s print of the Industrious 
Apprentice, date 1747; it is somewhat plain, but bas 
ornamental vases upon the roof. 
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Uctiness is an advantageous stimulus to the miod, 
that it may make up for the deficiencies of the buily. 
Moral beauty, the reflection of the soul, is as superior 
to superficial comeliness as mind is to matter. Itisa 
balo whick will win worshippers, however uzadoracd 
the shrine whence it emanates, for she wh) Wok: g90d 
cannot fail to be good-looking. 
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WHAT IF Tlié CLOTMES TAKE FIRE? 

Prruars three persons out of four would rush right 
up to the burning individual and begin to paw with 
<oeir hands, without any definite aim. It is useless to 
sel) the victim to do this or that, or call for water. In 
‘sot, it is generally best to say not a word, but tear up 
a carpet, or seize a blanket from the bed, or a cloak, 
oi any woollen fabric—if none is at hand, take any 
woollen material, hold the corners as far apart as you 
+an, stretch them out higher than your head, and run- 
ang boldly to the person, make the motion of clasping 
we tue arme most about the shoulders. This instantly 
scuotbers the fire, and saves the face. The next instant 
row the unfortunate on the floor; this is an addi- 
.. onal safety to the face aud breath, and any remnant 
>t the flame can be put out leisurely. The next instant 
.inerse the burned parts in cold water, and all pain 
«lh eease with the rapidity of lightning. Next get 
22me common flour, rermdve from tlre water, and cover 
t-e burned parte with an inch thickness of the flour if 
possible. Put the patient to bed, and do all that is 
p.sible to goothe until the physician arrives. Let the 
€- ar remain until it falls off of itself, when a beautiful 
scw skin will be found, 

Unless the burns are very deep, no other application 
is seeded. The dry fleur for burns is the most admir- 
abie remedy ever proposed, and the information ought 
to be imparted to all. The principle of the action is 
thet, like the water, it causes instant and perfect relief 
irom pain by totally excluding the air from the injured 
parte. Dredge on the flour until no more will stick, 
nud cover with cotton batting. 

In washing clothes, use one part of sulphate of am- 
mxccia with nige of water; one pound of tunsgate of 
aca to a gallon of water. Dresses to be starched 
should have one-third of tunsgate and two-thirds of 
siarch. This process will prevent them from being 
‘ntlarnmable, 


NOTICE. 
companion picture to 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 

Geing the second of the serics of beautiful, coloured en- 

g:3viugs, which will be issued from time to time with 
“BOW BELLS,” 
> publisned simultaneously with this Number, the Great 
NUWITTINGTON NUMBER 
Tne original drawing is made expressly for this maga- 
«Le by the celebrated artist, Huarp. The subject chosen 
‘s 
PICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGHGATE, 
Turping towards London, and listening to the 
SOUND OF BOW BELLS. 
A Supplement of 
ELEGAMT NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS. 
Obtained direct from Paris, is also 
PRESENTED, GRATIS. 
Immense expense and labour have been bestowed in 
producing a Number of rare excellence. 
ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS; 
Wirn Cotocrep Pictvrr, TworenNce. 


TO OUR READERS. 
S¥m# have much pleasure to auuounce that in our next 
‘sqmber will bo commenced a 
NEW TALE, 
o? ap entirely original character, and with peculiar fea- 
tures of interest, from the pen of # most popular author. 
it will bear the attractive title of 


ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW, 
and will be beautifully illustrated by the talented pencil of 
PALMER. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 

Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. Gd. (by post 1s. 8d. extra), Vol II of 
“BOW BELLS.” 

It is suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
“brary, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle. 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Ollice, 
urice 2s. 3d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price 1d.; by post, 2 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Picture 
xiven with No. 1 of this Journal, price 28. Maple and gilt, 
3a, complete, The trade supplied with mouldings, at 
George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St. Martin's Lane. 
Batablished, 1300, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Scsscriners—Bow and Tue Penwy 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free (o any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postoge stamps. Persons 
wishing to svbseribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Beits and Tuk News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 8d. to Mn Jonw Dicss, 
at the Office, 313, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Pow Betrs:"—those for the Publisher, 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will rejected manuscripls be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copics of them. 


*,* Persons withing to subscrive for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s, 24, to Mr. John Dicks, at tie Office. 


Snaksrere’s Coveiete Worxs.~ The complete works 
of Sbhakspere, elegantly bound, cuutaining thirty-seten il- 
lustrations and portrait of the author, now publishing. Té 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

Amy K—Whien the face flushes, and the nose becomes 
red after meals, these are sigue tht something is wrong 
with the digestive organs, or el e that you eat too quickly. 
In the former case, some mild nicdicine shoud be taken. 
Any reepeetable chemist would furnish the necessary 
medicament. 

J. H. S—It would be much too long to give perfect In- 
structions for ornamental leather work; and, moreover, 
diagrams should be used. You will find all you require on 
the subject tn * Elegant Arts for Ladies,” published by 
Ward and Lock, Flcet Street. 

Baristouian.—See answer to Overproor. The interest 
of @ Minister, ministerial Mem/er of Parliament, or some 
other influemtia! person, is required to obtain a nomination 
for a situation intthe Civil Service. 

Licat-wairen.—The ase of a leaden comb to darken 
the hair is not injurions. 

M A. W.—The fiushing of the face after meals most 
probably arises from some derangement of the digestive 
organs. Eat very slowly, and let you dietbapiain. A re- 
cefpt fora curling fluid shall be given in an early Number. 

M. V.—We really do not taink we can decypher tls 
name of which -you ask the meaning. Isit Gre? Lf so, 
we know nothing abont it. 

OverProor.—Candidates for clerkehips in the Inland 
Revenue department must be between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-live, and pass an examination in writing Eng- 
lish from dictation, arithmetic (up to decimtal fractious, 
inclusive), book-keeping by double entry, English composi- 
tign, phy, and the history of the British empire. 

M. J.—We shall have much pleasure in recommending 
you a respectable London solicitor if you forward us your 
address. 

CoRgesPONDENTS whose questions we are unablo to an- 
H. B.; Un Franoats; B, J.; D.J.0.; N.C. 


‘Tue A. W.: requires considerable 
improvement.—S. G. C.: very bad.—Juira D.: an excel- 
lent hand for mercautile man, but not for a lady. 


ESSAYS, 
HIstoRIcaL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DoMESTIC, 


NATURE. 


Tiow much of purest happiness does the man lose who 
has no eye for the beauties of Nature; but passes 
through his life harassed by business, ever increasing 
rather than relaxing his thirst for gain—striving 
always for that which in his narrow sense is useful or 
profitable—but never casting a thought to that which 
is lovely, which is good. To many men the face of 
Nature is confused, expressionless, unmeaning—com- 
posed, to be sure, of various features; yet, a3 a gene- 
rality (and few see it otlier than in generalitics) it isa 
necessary combination of things which to them has no 
beauty, no merit, no joy. But the man who can go 
forth from the excited world of business into the calm 
stillness of Nature's pure laboratory, and, passing by 
fields of waving grain or through the forest, and find 
no food for thought there—who feels no “chord re- 
sponsive” in his own bosom, as he thus beholds the 
wealth of Nature laid bare to him—this man can- 
not be said, truly and natarally to dive, for he is devoid 
of a necessary element of life. Ifis animal! life may be 
fully developed, and’ worthily ; but God made him 
with a soul, intellect, sympathy, a life, of which he is 
now miserably destitute. 

The same Deity who made the ficids, the flowers, 
the forest, the caturact, placed a soul in man, fitted, 
abundantly fitted to appreciate the beauty, the joy, the 
thought, and boundless mystery which they all con- 
tain. In the true mind, uncontaminated by the artifi- 
clalities of socicty’s life. there is a desire for natural 
beauty, a pleasure in its gratifection, and a discontent 
under oj; position. Few men see Nature,” said Emer- 
son, and he said rightly ; meaning that they look upon, 
but fail, fn any way, to understaid or appreciate it. 

Especially is this true of the English middle-class 
mind. {filled with enterprise, tireless in the pursuit 
of wealth, and making happiness but a secondary aim, 
the man of business goes forth to the field or forest 
with his mind continually turuing to his ledger, think- 
ing only of the surrounding objects as capable of im- 
provement in value or availability. Ife passes along 
the hill-side or garden, and belolds the stately oak, 
and tramples on the tiny violet at li- fect; in careless 
mood plucks an occasional leaf or s‘vin, or listens to 
the music of the birds, alike wiihout an emotion of 
pleasure or thought of happiness. 

How little does such an one get of the poetry of 
life! But here and there is found an untrammelled 


spirit, who has so preserved his eimple appreciation of 
the beautiful and good, that he has truly a love of 
Nature, and turns often to her broad and\ spacious 
temple, that he may perform fitting worship there. 
To him her solitude is less lonely than the crowded 
street, for there he mects a whole tribe of harmonies 
with a joyous welcome, and in her glorious communion 
forgets all save that of himself and his God. Nature 
to him is a royal mistress no less loved tham feared ; 
and, whatever his state or position, she opens her 
regal treasury with freedom te him, showing wonders 
which shall delight, imform, oomfort, and correct 
him. 

Is he proud and elated with the dignity of his own 
character, fancying. himéelf a very ged, she leadeth him 
forth to her valley and mountain— his vanity shall be 
tempered by reflection, and he shall see his own imper- 
fections in debasing contrast with the unapproachable 
loveliness and perfection of Natare, as she reflects the 
goodness and majesty of her author. And is he in 
sorrow under God’s afflictive hand? Let him no 
longer stay inthe crowded city, where the bustle of 
busy life shall destroy each hely thought and aspira- 
tion of the human soul; but let him go forth to the 
kindly embraces of Nature, and lift his soul in adora- 
tion to the Great Dispewer, who has prepared for him 
@ panorame so rich, so cheering, so free—anfl tinge 
his own sadness with the influence of smiling Nature. 
For to you, ye mourning ones, che comes with boun- 
teous hands, laden witha cup full of consolations, 
showing you the purling brook, the smile of Jehovah ; 
the myriad stars, the gems iv Itis vast coronet; the 
dewy drops of the morning, the joyous tears of Nature ; 
and the flower-sonttered, grassy plains, the carpeted 
play-house for her cbildren ; and thus, in pleasant 
paths she leads you onward, and upward in gratiiuds 
and love to the Giver. 

And think not that summer suns and ficlds alone ere 
joyous. ‘xn all seasons alike should man be moved to 
look beyoud the present and the visible. Thou, O 
man, seeking for pleasure and happiness, turn your 
longing gaze to Nature; and, studying it aright, it 
shall imerease your joy, moderate your unnecessary 
griefs, remove or gratify your wante, and eatisfy your 
soul by turning your thoughts inward to yourself, on- 
ward to the future, and upward to your God. Listen 
to her teachings and enjoy! 


A SUBMARINE VESSEL 


A CORRESPONDENT who has been down in the cub- 
marine vessel recently invented and manufactured in 
America by S. S. Merriam, and just tested by himself 
and the Government near New York, sends us the 
following account of his experiences ;— 

“Entering the singular vessel from the top, the 
door was closed, and t!ve order “ Men, to your places.” 
given to the little crew, who promptly obeyed. When 
everything was realy, Mr. Merriam turned some valves, 
and the compressed ulr came hissing in, producing an 
unpleasant sensation upon the drum of the ear, of which 
one was at once relieved by inspiring and swallowing. 
The vessel seemed perfectly under control, for we 
stopped when half down to the bottom, and raised the 
door on the bottom of the boat; but the air inside of 
course prevented any water from coming in, eveu 
enough to wet the soles of our fect. Ome of the crew 
improved the opportunity to dive out and come up on 
the surface of the watcr, much to the astonishment of 
the speetators on the bank. Ile afterwards returned 
and centered the vessel from the bottom, when the door 
was closed, another and heavier rush of compressed 
air came ‘in, and we were on the bed of the river, 
twenty odd feet under water, this diftance requiring 
an additional pressure to resist the water with the 
docr open. We could stand on the bottom of the river 
and not wet our feet, and at that distance under water 
could easily see to read by the light that came in at 
the glass windows. Bells ringing outside <vere also 
heard distinctly. To return to the rest of the world 
only a few strokes of the pumps were necessary; the 
air rushed out of the bottom, and the boat was quickly 
on the surface of the water. We moved with a pro- 
pcller easily under as well as upon the water, and in 
all respects the vessel worked so completely that ite 
success is andoudted.” 


LOVE-SICKNESS.—Who docs not know the eenstant 
excitement fluctuating between pleasure and pain, in 
which love keeps the body and mind? A continual 
state of abstraction, now and then interrupted by deep 
sighs, and a change of the temper and habite betray 
its conmencemeat ; change of colour, of expression, of 
the pulse, denotes its object. The pale countenance, 
the low pulse, want of sleep, declining bodily health, 
indicate its hopelessness; the flushed cheek, the 
brilliant expression, the accelerated pulse and breath, 
the increased vital energy, indicate its lLappiness 
and bliss. That all these phenanena are much more 
evident in the female sex than ip the male, arises 
physicaJly from their more delicate comforisiion, and 
mentally from the higher value which they atiech to 
love as the proper business of their lives. 


| | 

| | 
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A GHOST STORY. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 

I NEVER was a believer in the supernatural up to a 
certain period—I do not say I am a believer in it now; 
but this much I shall say, that there are some things I 
have seen, belonging either to heaven or earth, or both, 
which far surpass my comprehension, and seem unex- 
piainable by any known law. I will give you the par- 
ticulars of an occasion when for once, aad only once, 
in my life, I was really frightened. 

I was once travelling through the interior of Ala- 
bama ; and being one day belated in reaching my desti- 
nation, I resolved to ask a night's emtertaimment of a 
planter, whose dwelling loomed up invitingly on my 


way. Having passed the usual.salutations of the day, |‘ 


and replied, to his inquiry, that I was metther a pediar 
~ol the apartment, but discovered nothing ramraz):able. 


nor @ relation to one, I quietly made the 

of passing the night beneath his seof. He gave a 
cordial assent, and some half-a-dozen negroes very 
speedily disposed of my horse and valise, I next pro- 
ceeded to make myself agreeable with mine host—a 
hale, hearty man of fifty, of a pleasant and sociable 
turn of inind. 

A summons te aupper interrupted our conversation, 
and forthwith mine host conducted me to a beantifully- 
supplied table, where I flatter myself I did ample jus- 
tice to amy quamtity-of broiled chicken, bacon, eggs, 
&c. Aftersypper we took a smoke; and the feclings 
of my Southerm-entertainer having by this time risen 
to fever heat im fevour of his northern guest, he pro- 
posed that we should silently indulge in a stimulating 
distillation dalled peach brandy. I assented, and I 
think I amp justified in adding, that neither of us drank 
more than a quart. One thing is pretty certain, how- 
ever ; im the-exact ratio that the liquor went down, 
our Spirite amd fameics went up; and from beginning 
with the practidal, we glided Mito the poetical, advanced | 
to the terrible, amd wound up with the marvelious— 
that is to say, from talking of crops and cattle, we 
proeeeded: te quote Shakspcre and Byron, pushed on 
to duels and ‘street encounters, and ended with ghost 
stories. Ed@id mot believe in the last, not even with 
the:aesistamce ef the brandy, but my Southern friend 
did, I oould tell as marvellous tales as he, but then, 
unlike him, I could not swear to them; and I came 
near getting myself into trouble, by doubting that he 
believed all he said he did. 

“So you are incredulous?” he queried, looking me 
steadily in the eye. 

“ Most assuredly, sir.” I replied. ‘What! talk of 
ghosts, and believe in them? Upon my soul, that isa 
little too much for a man that has travelled! I have 
always heard of these things as being at a distance, or 
else as having happened in some demolished structure, 
and so I have pretty much settled it in my own mind 
that their ghostships are always a great way off from 
an enterprising mortal, or else have long since gone 
quietly and snugly to rest.” 

** Would you like to see a ghost ?” he inquired. 

“ If it is convenient,” said I. 

“Come! what do you say to my own house, here, 
being haunted ?” 

‘* I should like to hear what you say to it first,” re- 
turned I. 

“Well, sir, I say then, that one room is nightly 
visited by something supernatural.” 

“IT am very happy to hear it,” I rejoined; “and if 
that room is to let, I should like to engage it, for one 
night at least.” 

‘But are you really serious,” he inquired, ‘‘in wish- 
ing to lodge in a haunted room ?” 

“ Serious asa jedge, if not as sober as a priest,” 
laughed I. 

‘* Well, then, young man, I will try your mettle; 
you shal] have the reom, for one might at least—that 
is, if I can get my darkies into it long enough to attend 
to the sleeping arrangements.” 

‘Do you really pretend to say,” pursued I, some- 
what quiaziagly, “that there isa ghostly performance 
there every night?” 

“Well, I will let you report in the morning whether 
there is one there this night or not.” 

** But it must really be ghostly,” said I: “for any 
human performer will be likely to get what. he will not 
want to keep.” 

** Use your weapons in any way you please,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘anly be careful and not damage my house and 
iurniture more than is necessary.” 

After some further conversation, during which I 
puzzled myself not a@ little to: ascertain whether my 
host was really in earnest or not, he ordered his head 
female domestic to see that the bed im the haunted 
room was in proper condition, and the furuaiture well 
uusted. I watched her as he gave these directions, 
thinking to detect something like a. covert smile; but 
80 far from it, I even fancied that the wemch turned a 
shade lighter; and her exclamation of, “Oh, Marse 
John! ef de gen’lman'’s gwine to sleep dar, de Lord 
him |"'geemed to be spoken with something like 

orror. 

All things must come to an end; and so did our 
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my nerves less steady than usual; and my host him- 
self conducted me to my supernatural chamber, thraugha 
row of rolling eyes and ebony faces, which were turned 
upon me with the expression of beings who believed I 
had sold myself to the Evil One, and was about to hand 
him over his bargain. 

“ Well,” said I, as my host eat down the light upon 
the table, which I saw had recently been dusted, “ how 
soon is this performance.to begin? for, thanks to that 
brandy of yours, I shall be asleep in something like a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Young man!” solemnly replied my superstitious 


friend, “ you jest now- but if you jest to-morrow 


morning, I will give you the best slave om my pilanta- 

tion, and say you are the bravest manvthat everrode 
Alsbams 

Finding myeell entirely alone, I took a quiet sarvey 


In ome corner stood a bed, and near it amold+iashioned 
bureau ; a table, a settee, and two or tliree cliairs were 
sanged along the walls; at the windows hung white 
tauslin curtains, and the floor was covered with @ sort 
of matting—the whele apartment, {a fact, having tho 
appearance of a gcitcel, country sleeping-room. I 
looked ont ‘of the windows, and found tlicy opened 
upon the garden. I then examined! the walls carefully, 
the matting, every corner, crack, and crevice, to be 
certain there wasno chance of playing a trick upon me, 
though I hardly thought my host was ome to sauction 
anything of that kind. I next locked the dvor, and 
then examined my pistols, and placed them with my 
knife under my pillow. Then, having arranged the 
means of striking @ light, in a case of emergency, I 
proceeded to undress and turn in; and finding all 
right, I finally pat ow6 the light. The room was now 
quite dark, and I ldoked to see my supernatural ope- 
rators begin the irnocturnal orgies ; but having looked 
in vain, till my heavy eyelids began to droop, I 
gradually yiclded to the somnific influence, and a kind 
of forgetfulness succeeded. 

Iam not certain whether I slept or not; but I wae 
suddenly aroused by feeling something like a coid hand 
placed upon my mouth, followed by a kind of stifling 
sensation, not unlike that produced by nightmare. 

“Well,” thought I, “this is cool, certainly. I am 
in for it now, at all events; and go let us see who will 
come out second best.” 

My first idea was to carefully raise my hand, acd 
suddenly grasp the hand of the unknown; and thin, if 
I found a body to it, to put that particular body ina 
condition not to play tricks upon travellers any more. 
But in attempting to raise my hand I made the start- 
ling discovery that it was paralyzed. 

This was the first shock of anything like.fear which 
my system ever received ; and I freely admit the scnsa- 
tion vas mot a pleasant one. What could it-mean? 
Was it in reality nightmare, or something elee? IJ 
/ knew nothing human could paralyze me, and for the 
first time I began to think there might be some founda- 
tion for the stories of my host. But, pshaw! it wae 
a dream—I knew it was a dream—akind of waking 
dream—a dyspeptic dream—superinduced by a hearty 
supper, some over-indulzences afterwards, and the ideas 
fixed upon my mind when I went to rest. 

I made another effort—a stronger and more deter- 
mined effort—and brought up my hand like lightuing ; 
but just as I grasped for the intruding hand it seemed 
to be removed, and I felt somethifg like a light blow 
my temples. 

“* Have a care, whoever you are!” said I; “ for I am 
armed, and will not be trifled with!” 

As I spoke, I fancied I heard a low mocking laugh ; 
and at the same instant the bed seemed to be raised up 
from the floor, and rocked like a cradle. 

Nothing daunted, though somewhat mystified, I 
grasped my knife and pistols, sprung out of bed, and 
under it, but found nothing, Then, strangely enough, 
the room, which had till now been very dark, suddenly 


over it. I came out from under the bed, and heard a 
heavy jar, as if the latter had suddenly been lifted aud 
then dnopped back to its place. This was strange! 
very strange! but I would find out the secret; and I 
hurried about the apartment, examining every object 
by the new and gradually diffused light, which was not 
walike that of carly day. 

But then, whence came this light, which was of itself 
as much a mystery as the rest? I hastily drew back 
the curtains of the windows— but alt was dark without 
—not aray came through the glass—and this astonished 
me exceedingly. Where could this light come from? 
and what coald be the cause of it? If there was a 
lantern, a lamp, or a fire in an adjoininug apartment, I 
knew I should more distinctly perceive the light through 
a crevice than in the body of the room itself—yet I 
could discover nothing to lead me to suppose that any 
other place was illuminated. 

I spemt some quarter of an hour in looking over and 
under everything I could find, and then went and sat 
down on the bed; but just as I did so, the apartment 
suddenly became dark again, and I distinctly felt a hand 
grasp my ankle. As I cautiously glided my own hand 


smoking, talking, and drinking. At last I rose, with | 


down to it, ft seemed to be removed, and the eame in- 


stant I felt a smart -blow upon my forehead, followed 
by another low, taunting laugh. 

I now began to feel strangely. This was a species 
of jugglery that passed my comprehension. Had the 
room not been mysteriously lighted at all, I fancied I 
might account for the rest asa trick; but that ight 
was something ‘for which I could fix upon no rationa! 
cause; and not being able to discover the source o! 
the light, the reat became alike mysterious and in- 
explicable. 

Next followed sounds, not unlike the rushing and 
moaning of winds—the very room itself seemed to rock 
—and I heard 9 slow, steady, measured tread, with a 
clazking noise as of chains. With my pistol and knife 
firmly grasped, and both ready for action, I waited for 
the steps to approach me; but though they ecemed to 
be ecutiaually advancing, they apparently came no 
nearer. Presently I felt a cold air blowing upon my 
face; sod believing that some trap-door had been 
opened near me, I reached for my matches, struck 
light, and looked eagerly around me; but everything 
owas exuvtly as at first—nothing seemed to have beer 
disturbed in the least. 

now made another thorough search around the 
walls for a secret door; and then, lifting the matting 
by degrees, I also carefully examined the floor under- 
neath, and having thus fully satisfied myself that there 
was no entrance to the room except through the door 
and windows—and the door was still locked, with the 
key remaining in it, and the windows I knew had not 
been opened—I threw myself down upon a seat, and 
pondered ov the mystery for more than an hour, ov- 
casionally pinching myself, to be eertain I was awake. 

At last, finding I could not-settle the matter to my 
own satisfaction, { proceeded to make another thorough 
examination of everything and every place—actuslly 
opening the drawers of the bureau to see that no one 
was concealed witlhin—and then once more put out the 
light. The very instant I did so, however, I felt my 
self touched in twenty places at the eame time, by what 
appeared to me to be twenty hands; while something 
like a brush was drawn rapidly up and down over my 
face several times. I now began to grow uneasy—t« 
be in some degree alarmed—to believe, indeed, there 
might be more things in heaven and earth than Lad 
been dreamed of in my philosophy. 


‘In the name of heaven,” said I, solemnly, ‘* if thir 
be aught from the other world, make known your wish. 
and depart to your rest.” 

From that moment, for something like half an hour 
I neither heard a sound, nor felt a touch; and throwin; 
myeelf once more upon the bed, I resolved to sleep oct 
the night, let it Le what it wouid, and make euch » 
report in the morningas I might see proper. 

With this intent I closed my eyes, and gradually fei 
into a drowsy state as at first; but suddenly a brigh: 
flash, like that of the most vivid lightning, brought mr 
up with a start, and I found the room illuminated a 
before, and heard several strange noises all aound ms 
My feelings at this moment I can only describe as: 
kind of mingled impression of awe and terror—c’ 
something wild and weird-like—a sensation of some 
thing fearful and unearthly. A weak, faint, sickening 
feeling care over me; and closing my eyes, I fei 
back, completely exhausted. Qn looking up again 
the room was as dark as the blackest night, excepei 
one single spot overhead, where there seemed to bori 
a kind of amall, bluish light that illuminated nothirs 


appeared slightly illuminated, so that I could see all , 


around it. 
This was too much. I felt I would rather acknow 


ledge myself vanquished, than courageously remain in 
volved in such terrible mystery through the night; anc 
tremblingly I rose, with the intention of finding m; 
way out of the apartment. I had scarcely touclicd my 
feet tothe floor, however, when I experienced a kind o. 
paralyzing shock, followed by a sensation of being 
lifted and swung in the air. The next moment I seemec 
to drop heavily ; and as I advauced a step, with my 
hair fairly stauding on end, a cold, claminy hand graspec 
mine. Determined to know what it belonged to, my 
fingers closed upon it like a vice; while with the 
other hand I felt along an arm that seemed to end iz 
air, without other form or body attached, The very 
acme of horror now seized me; this could belong tc 
nothing human; it was indeed a creation ef the fu. 
visible inbabi‘auts of the invisible world; and with s 
long, loud, despairing shrick, I fell. 

The next I remember, I found myself in bed, with 
the old planter and his wife and some half dozer 
negroes standing around me, and a neighbouring leect 
taking blood froin my arm. {I recovered in the course 
of the day, and in the afternoon took leave of my 
entertainer, fully determined never to spend another 
night beneath his roof. 

But what was the mystery ? you will ask. 

Ah, what indeed! Wasita nightmare—a@ dream— 
a chemical trick—or was it in reality something super- 
natural? That is what I have beca trying to settle 
ever since ; but till the day of my death, I fear it wil 
remain a mystery to me. Enough that I was really 
frightened for once; and I was only too glad to get 
away, without asking or being asked any unnecessary 


questions. 


(Novavarr 9, 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


27 ACTER OF “MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD," ETC., ETO 


OHAPTER XVIII. 
A ORITICAL MOMENT. 


x now return to Charles Lockwood, and shall of 
sourse find him at the hotel, where last we left him. 
It waa abort noon of the day which succeeded that 
evening of terrible agony and danger to Lucy’s 
lover; the same day on which, a few hours earlier 
we have already seen Lucy herself carried senseless 
tuto the chemist’s shop. 

Charles, pale and languid, was seated in that room 
ef the hotel, where Pomeroy, on the preceding 
evor.ing, had prepared, after his own peculiar fashion, 
that most delectable bowl of punch. 

With him was the physician, who had been sum- 
moned immediately after Pomeroy’s departure for 
London, and while Charles was struggling with 
those fearful paroxysms with which we have beheld 
him tortured. 

The physician’s skill siding Lockwood’s robust 
constitution, the effect of that half-glass of punch 
was soon as nothing, except for the debility which 
yet remained with him who had imbibed it. 

Throngh several hours of the night, indeed until 
Charles, beyond all danger, and free from pain, but 
thoroughly exhausted, had fallen into a tranquil 
slamber, this good doctor had remained with him, 
and had now a second time visited his patient, to 
observe and forward his progress towards a perfect 
recovery. 

Charles had just spoken of his suspicions, that 
poison had been the cause of those sudden and dread- 
ful attacks, which, but for the physician’s opportune 
arrival would have proved fatal—he was convinced 
of that, for before assistance came, it had seemed to 
him, that each pang he was enduring, was about to 
be his last. 

Charles had not yet mentioned Pomeroy, time 
enough for that, if this, his present physician, should 
confirm his patient’s suspicions, as no doubt he would; 
and then Charles thought of his poor brother already 
gone beyond all hope to save. 

But Doctor Meredith—so was this physician 


named—declared that, in his opinion, Lockwood's 


QUILT DETEOTED 
suspicions of poison, were entirely without founda- 
tion. 

That attack of the previous evening, had certainly 
been very sudden and very severe, but had arisen, 
this doctor had not the slightest doubt, from per- 
fectly natural causes, which he endeavoured to ex- 
plain; and in all that which had come under his 
observation there had been nothing which could 
lead him to suppose the contrary. 

“Oh, I am glad of that—very glad!” Charles 
murmured, with a sigh of great relief. ; 

“Only be not imprudent,” the Doctor said. 
“You must not remain too long up; it is a pity, I 
think, that against the advice I last night gave you, 
you have now quitted your bed. You are, how- 
ever, doing very well,” Doctor Meredith continued, 
while seating himself at a table, and writing. 
“ With rest and quiet, and with a few doses of the 
medicine, of which I am now writing the prescrip- 
tion, to-morrow will, I hope, see you almost per- 
fectly restored.” 

While Doctor Meredith was speaking and writing, 
Charles was rejoicing at what that gentleman had 
said to him to dissipate the injurious doubts he had 
conceived. 

Yes, that vision—that terrible vision, which had 
so scared him, was but the effect of fever—of deli- 
rium, that was evident. 

The physician had said that, as he left the hotel, 
he would entrust the prescription he had just 
written to one of the waiters, who would carry it 
to a chemist’s to be executed, had taken his hat, 
promising Charles that he would return and see 
him again in the course of the day, and was 
about to leave the room when, at that moment, 
Doctor Pomeroy hastily entered it, and ran, with 
seeming eagerness and concern, to the side of Locl» 
wood. 

“Can that be true which I have but this in- 
stant learned?” Pomeroy exclaimed, his features 
expressing a sympathy which, as we know, he 
could not feel. “Are you really ill, my dear 
friend?” he added, in tones which he intended 
should harmonize with the look of sorrow his 
face was wearing. 

“ Yes,” responded Charles, “a sudden {ndisposi- 
tion; and to what I may attribute it, I know not. 
This gentleman,” and Charles indicated Doctor 
Meredith, “is the physician who, in your absence, 
has been called to attend me.” 

It was not without some little alarm that Pome- 
roy now glanced furtively towards the man who by 


possibility might have suspected something of the 
truth. 


However, Pomeroy did not suffer his uneasiness 
to be perceived, and said, as if well pleased and 
satisfied— 

“It was the wisest thing you could have done, 
Charles, to have recourse, in my absence, to some 
other gentleman of my profession.” 

“You, then, sir, are a physician ?” Meredith po- 
litely inquired. 

It was Charles who replied, saying— 

“ This is Dr. Pomeroy !” 

Meredith exclaimed, ‘‘Indeed!” And had heard 
of Dr. Pomeroy, who was now quite satisfied that 
this bland little gentleman suspected nothing. 

The two physicians bowed to each other. 

Outwardly, as well as in the mind, great was the 
contrast between them: the one, rather elderly, 
short, round, and somewhat corpulent ; the other— 
but his look and bearing will have been imagined, 
for already he has been so often and minutely de- 
scribed. 

Pomeroy addressed Dr. Meredith with much 
suavity, and with that quiet deference in his man- 
avd which is so highly flattering to age and expe- 

ence. 

“ What {s your opinion of our sick man?” Pome- 
roy asked. 

“T hope you do not consider his at all a serious 
case ?” 

“ Until now, I have had reason to think so,” was 
Meredith’s reply. “Yesterday evening, after 
having taken a little warm punch, your friend was 
seized with most violent pains——” 

But here Pomeroy interrupted the other, to say 
quickly, ‘‘ Much earlier in the evening, Charles had 
already experienced great uneasiness,’ with cold 
shiverings—” and he turned and looked towards 
Lockwood, who nodded a confirmation of the Doc- 
tor’s assertion. 

Pomeroy was skilfully working, now, that no 
vestige of suspicion might rest on him for that 
which he had resolved should presently follow. 

Doctor Meredith handed the prescription he had 
just written to Pomeroy, at the same time saying, 
“T hope you will approve of that which I have so 
far done, and of that,too, which, you will see, I have 
now prescribed.” 

Pomeroy, merely glancing at the papér, and then 
returning it to Doctor Meredith, said, “Certainly. 
It appears to me that nothing could be better.” 

“ And now that you are returned,” Doctor Meze- 
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dith went on to say, still addressing Pomeroy, “‘ my 
visita, I should imagine, will become, for the future, 
quite unnecessary.” 

But it would not have answered Comeroy’s pur- 
pose, now, that Lockwood should be left entirely to 
his care; so he said, hastily and anxiously, “ Quite 
the contrary. I entreat that you will continue 
them! The danger, in your opinion. is past; but 
there is still an imprudence to be mistrusted, a re- 
lapse, perhaps; and our art exacts a calmness, a 
cool steadiness of nerve, of which my friendship for 
Lockwood might perhaps deprive me!” 

Throughout all this, Charles had been eagerly 
observing, penetratingly watching Pomeroy; and, 
as the latter now finished speaking, ‘‘Oh, how 
cruelly unjust I have been!” was Lockwood's 
thought of the man who was, even thon, await- 
ing only a fitting moment utterly to destroy the 
life which already he had attempted. 

Doctor Meredith would continue his visits, since 
it was desired that he should do so, and took his 
leave, promising that, in a few hours, he would re- 
turn. 


Pomeroy seated himself beside Charles, and took 
his hand, and looked at him with a deep interest, 
which, we need not say, was all affected. How 
much he reproached himself for having left so 
abruptly, the evening before; if he could but have 


foreseen that which was to happen; but an impor-| pa 


tant affair had suddenly returned to his memory, 
and he entreated that Charles would forgive him!” 

And Lockwood, thus appealed to, said it was 
rather for him to ask the Doctor’s forgiveness. 

Pomeroy could not understand, and asked that 
Charles would explain, to which the young man 
replied, that a horrible thought, a frightful suspi- 
cion, had come to him! 

As this was uttered, the Doctor started suddenly 
from his chair, as though he had been galvanized, 
and stood with terror-stricken face, and staring at 
Lockwood. 


“A suspicion!—explain yourself!” the Doctor 
said, in accents which, while they trembled, had 
also in them something that was menacing. 

“No, no! do not question me!” was Lockwood's 
reply, and his voice, too, was trembling. ‘I ac- 
knowledge my injustice—blush for it—am now 
ashamed of it. Forget that of which I have just 
told you, as I shall myself endeavour to forget it.” 
And extending his hand to Pomeroy, ‘‘ Alfred,” he 
continued, “assure me that I may rely always on 
your devotion, as you may well depend on 
mine.” 

Pomeroy, at this moment a prey to agitation 
greater than he before had ever known, conscious 
of the crime which now it was in his heart and in 
his mind to commit, and which, within the next 
few minutes, he had fully determined to accom- 
plish, dared not to accept the hand which his now 
intended victim offered to his grasp, and so with- 
held his own. But Lockwood, repentant of the 
wrong of which he believed himself so guilty, and 
eager to atone, would not be denied, and seized 
Pomeroy’s hand in spite of the Doctor’s palpable 
reluctance to yield it to him. That hand was 
clammy, Lockwood found, and cold ag ice, and 
trembled in the clutch which held it. 

Charles told the Doctor so, and looked his sur- 
prise at the discovery; and the Doctor, endeavour- 
img to recover his composure, said, “That he 
thought the emotion he displayed was very na- 
tural, when he saw his friend so greatly suffering, 
and, above all, a prey to such injurious thoughts.” 

And Lockwood, greatly affected, entreated the 
Doctor to him all further allusion to those 


thoughts—to have pity on the remorse which still | agains 


he felt at having, even for a moment, entertained 
such mad ideas. 

Johnson, who had been selected by Doctor Me- 
redith to carry his prescription to the chemist’s, 
now brought in a smal] bottle of medicine, and was 
desired to carry it to Lockwood’s chamber. 

As Johnson, having obeyed the order which 
Charles had given him, returned and went away to 
other duties which called him about the hotel, he 
thought it very hard that a young gentleman 
coming into the country for a little fresh air, should 
be taken ill immediately on his arrival; but he 
would soon be well again, Doctor Meredith had said 
so, and Doctor Meredith knew, for he was the head 
physician in the place. 

Charles was feeling rather weak and fatigued, he 
said, and if the Doctor would go with him to his 
room, and give him some of the medicine which had 
just been brought for him, he would then lie down 
ov his bed, and rest awhile. 

Certainly the Doctor would give Charles the 


medicine if he desired it; but this was uttered in 60 } 
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peculiar a manner, that Lockwood said,—‘‘I fear 
you have not yet forgiven me, Alfred ?” 

“Yes, yes! let us speak no more of that!” 
Pomeroy hastily exclaimed, and presently more de- 
liberately added, “let me assist you to your room, 
you will be better on your bed than in this chair, 
comfortable and easy though it be.” - 

Pomeroy, glancing furtively around him, as had 
been for some time ‘now so constantly his habit, 
saw the door of the apartment quietly opened, and 
Truman on the point of entering. Quickly placing 
himself behind Charles, he motioned the old domestic 
away, who understood, and instantly retired out of 
sight, and as noiselessly ag he had been before ad- 
vancing. 

Charles, as soon as he had reached his room, 
reid himself upon the bed with a sigh of exhaus- 

on. 

Pomeroy was standing with his eyes fixed upon 
the bottle of medicine which was on the table, 
~ with his fingers working beneath his 
ves 

“Lucy comes not to me!” Charles said, des- 
pondingly. 

“] have never shared your confident belief that 
she would so eagerly fly to you!” the Doctor, with 
seeming sorrow, observed. 

And those words thrilled the lover with a bitter 
ng. 

“Pray give me my medicine, Alfred, and perhaps 
I shall sleep awhile,” Charles, after a moment's 
silence, said, 

Pomeroy again glanced towards the bottle on the 
table, and again his fingers were playing nervously 
beneath his vest; he appeared to be struggling 
with himself, and his brow was contracted as with 
his face partly averted from Lockwood, he mut- 
tered,—" It were best that you should rest a few 
moments, and recover a little tranquility before 
taking it.” Then speaking quickly he added,—“I 
will return to you very shortly.” And went from 
ae room, leaving Charles alone to doze, and dream 
of Lucy. 

The Doctor had been reflecting that Truman 
might wonder and grow impatient, and that his 
knock might presently, perhaps, be heard at the 
bedroom door. 

In his thoughts, and with all his heart, Pomeroy 
cursed the old domestic for his inopportune arrival ; 
another moment, and wealth and Estafanza had 
been his—Estafanza, still within the hotel, almost 
gery the Doctor, although he knew it not, dreamed 

t not. 

“ But, after all,” the Doctor next reflected, “ it 
did uot much matter; a few words with him, and 
Truman would be goneagain. It would be but the 
delay of a few minutes, and then——” 

That terrible expression we have so often seen, 
flitted once more across the Doctor’s face, lingering 
there not at all, for, in an instant, he would meet 
Truman, and that old man was subtle and ob- 
serving. 

The Doctor found Traman standing outside, and 

near the door, at which he had but just before been 
seen. 
Pomeroy, while travelling back on his last, sudden 
journey to London, was endeavouring all the way 
to find a plan by which Lucy would be kept from 
Charles until she could look only on his senseless 
clay; to request Truman to detain her in town 
for a day or two, telling him that Lockwood was at 
present too ill to see her, would not answer, because 
for Pomeroy to be aware of the severe attack which 
Lucy’s lover had sustained, might hereafter become 
that which he was so careful to avoid, a suspicion 
t himself; so that plan he at once discarded 
from his thoughts. 

Yet, something must be done, the Doctor re- 
flected. Where Charles again to behold Lucy, pro- 

as he already was in her favour, he would 
be but too much disposed to believe in her justifica- 
tion, and then who would say that a new testament 
might not be drawn, which would cancel that which 
now —— him possessor of all Lockwood's for- 
tune 

All that he could with safety do, the Doctor was 
forced to himself to confess, was to hurry back to 
Charles, and be with him again if it was possible, 
before Lucy could arrive; could he but anticipate 
her coming by but a short half-hour, then would he 
have naught to fear from her. 

When he had recognised Lucy in the chemist’s 
shop, and saw how weak and suffering she was, he 
was well satisfied that he should be able easily to 
out-distance her. 
Hargrave had gone, the Doctor could of course 
know nothing—but his mind so far relieved, there 
was yet something that rather troubled it for a little 
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while. When Lucy should see him in his own per- 
son, ag well he knew must some day happen, 
though hitherto he had prevented it, would she be- 
hold in him the man she had encountered in that 
chemist's shop; would she be able to speak posi- 
tively to him and, if required, upon oath. 

No! it was impossible; he had been too well, 
too completely disguised, even in voice, for that! 

The Doctor soon again convinced himself that he 
was safe from Lucy, from all the world, and that 
the hopes he had so long striven to fulfil were now, 
at last, approaching their fruition. Returned to the 
hotel, it was but natural that Pomeroy should in- 
quire concerning his friend's health. 

Little Julia's uncle was most sorry that he could 
answer that inquiry only ina way which would 
greatly afflict the good doctor. 

And, indeed, the good Doctor seemed deeply dis- 
tressed when told how his dear friend had been 6c 
dangerously, and almost fatally attacked. 

The Doctor said that his friend Lockwood had 
been much harassed in mind of late, and that per- 
fect quiet was now absolutely necessary to his re 
covery; and at once gave strict orders that no one, 
no matter whom, was to be allowed to approach 
Charles, and that should any one inquire for him 
the Doctor was to be first informed, and would de 
cide if the person soliciting could be permitted as 
interview with the still painfully suffering man. 

When Truman arrived, and learned that his +44 
surviving master had been dangerously attacked, 
and was still very ill, he said that he had news 
would comfort Charles, and that see him he would 

He was told of the orders Doctor Pomeroy had 
given, and almost forced his way past the waiters, 
who would have opposed him, saying : 

“Well then, I will speak to Doctor Pomeroy 
first, and be guided by what he tells me.” 

On secing Truman—“ He brings tidings of 
Lucy,” was the thought that instantly fiashed 
across the Doctor's mind. 

Pomeroy, as we have seen, was compelled te 
postpone, at all events for a few minutes, the 
treacherous assassination he now was contemplat- 
ing, that he might hurry and speak with Lock- 
wood’s servant. 

Before, however, uttering a word, the Doctor 
beckoned to the faithful old domestic, of whom, 
although he knew not wherefore, he had always 
entertained a kind of dread, and led the way to 
an apartment very remote from those which wers 
occupied by Charles, 

“Now, what is the matter ?—what has brought 
you here ?” inquired Pomeroy. 

“Before I speak of that, Doctor,” said Tro- 
man, “ how is my poor, dear master?” 

To which question the Doctor craftily replied. 

“The physician of this place, who has bees 
called in—and who continues to attend your master 
—asserts that the danger is past; but,” and here 
the Doctor shook his head, and gave to his face = 
very dolorous expression, “ unfortunately, I can- 
not entirely share his confidence, the least emotion 
the slightest agitation, might cause a relepse, whic> 
would perhaps prove fatal to him.” 

“My poor master!” Truman, with real sorrow, 
exclaimed; “ but you will let me see him, sir?” the 
worthy old soul entreated, “he will be pleased, 1 
know, at my arrival, for I bring him tidings of 
Miss Lucy Paget.” 

“Of Lucy Paget?” the Doctor said, feigning 
considerable surprise; “ what can you Lave to say 
to him concerning her?” 

“That I have good reason to know she wid 

be here, within the next hour or two,” was the 
response. 
“ She will come too late!” was Pomeroy’s grati- 
fied thought; but he said—“ He must not yet see 
you, Truman; he would know that you came te 
speak to him of Lucy, and in his present stat, 
your abrupt appearance might produce a conflict of 
emotions which would utterly destroy him !” 

Truman was of opinion that to know Lucy 
would soon be with him, would cause only plea- 
surable sensations, and he had never heard thas 
those were very dangerous. 

But the Doctor said that he, himself, would 
presently find a proper moment cautiously to con- 
vey to Lockwood the news which his servant had 
brought; that Truman should soon see his master, 
but not until the latter had been properly prepared 
for the interview. 

Truman might remain in the hotel, and the 
Doctor would presently see him again, and report 
rogress. 

The old domestic grumblingly assented, and the 
Doctor left him to return to Charles, and cautiously 
| relate to him the nows which Truman had brought 
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“Stubborn brute!” was the Doctor's thought of 
she faithful old servant. 

He had caused Pomeroy 8 pang—had given hina 
s moment's fear, that the mass of crime he had 60 
skilfully and so laborionsly accumulated, was about 
to topple down upon his head and crush him. But 
felt ecoure and happy—s few minutes more 
and he would no longer have aught to dread. The 
tidings of Lucy, which, cautiously and gently as 
possible, he had revealed to Lockwood, had been 
even then too overpowering for his poor friend's 
enfeebled system. Dreadful paroxysms had ensued, 
which it was impossible he eould survive. 

Truman would remember with what sorrow the 
Doctor bad predicted that something of the kind 
would happen: 

How long would it now be before Pomeroy wes 
ancontrolled master of enormous wealth, and could 
eoldly ask the hand of his adored Estafanza? 

Let him consider! 

Little Julia had died in less than twenty minutes ; 
Augustus, in a quarter of an hour; and this one 
Well !—the Doctor would take care that the tortures 
se was about to inflict on Charles should be of 
shorter duration even than those which had been 
suffered by Aagustus Lockwood. 

A few moments after the Doctor had left. him, 
Truman was at the door of his master’s bed- 
thamber. 

Pomeroy’s reasoning had not eatisfied the old 
fomestic; doubts and misgivings which he could 
shape into no form had, since the death of Augustus, 
often been with Troman. He suspected the Doetor 
# nothing, and yet, somehow, he liked not the man. 
“erhaps he was a little jealous of the influence 
vhich Pomeroy had always possessed with the 
ycothers since almost the first moment, when he 
-Imaelf had been sent to bring him to their house, 

Trumen felt that he was being ousted from his 
sroper position. He had been the confidential ser- 
ant of the elder Mr. Lockwood before his sons 
<are born; before Pomeroy’s coming, had been 
sonsidered rather as an old friend than a domestic 
xv father and by sons. He had loved them all; 
.nd why was he now to be forbidden to see Charles, 
se last left of his race, and who might also soon be 
‘rken hence? 

Because Trarman was now old, were past services, 
w be forgotten? Was his old age only to be re- 
membered in the family to which he had devoted all 
youth ? 

He would stand upon his dignity; and did not 
wiieve that the sight of him, especially as the 
“arer of good news, could be anything but pleasur- 
<vle to Master Charles. 

And 60, in a great huff, he returned to the apart- 
vents occupied by Charles, and straight up to the 
‘oor of the young man’s bed-chamber, at which he 
vas about to knock; but then it strnek him that if 
se did so he would be answered by Pomeroy, who 
would send him away. So he would quietly open 
‘be door just a little way, and peep into the room; 
and if the Doctor were not there, would certainly 
ater and spexk to master Charles; and if the Doctor 
thould be there, would ask if he might now see Mr. 
Lockwood, and in a loud voice that his master might 
near and recognise it. 

Very quietly, then, and only sufficiently to form 
. chink which would enable him to peep through, 
Truman opened fhe door of bis master’s bedroom. 

Had there been a key in the lock, or other fasten- 
img to that door, he would have been baulked in 
sig intention, for no doubt Pomeroy, unperceived 
vy Charles, would have quictly secured the door; 
adeed, ’tis certain that he would have done so, for 
4e was very wary in his villany; but, as before 
said, there was no kind of fastening to the door, a 
‘net which the Doctor had only just discovered, and 
‘t would not have done to ask now for a key; and, 
seeides, what had he to fear? He was merely 
sbout to give medicine, which he himself had neither 
prescribed nor prepared—that was all! 

And it was at the patient’s own request, that 
Pomeroy was about to administer that medicine. 
What, then, had he to fear, even were the door 
crown open to its widest stretch ? 

Truman peeped into the room. 

Why, presently did he start back from the door? 
What was it he had beheld? 

He had seen Charles seated ata table, and Pome- 
voy standing near, and holding a small cup, which 
ae was offering to the sick man. 

“Ah! like the other—like the other!” shot 
through Truman’s mind, and he shuddered at a 
remembrance so~suddenly and so vividly evoked. 

Charles, as his servant had looked into the room, 
had been sitting seemingly lost in thought, and un- 
conscious, for the moment, that Pomeroy was near, 
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and holding towards him the medicine already more 
than once solicited. 

As it had been with Lockwood, so now 
did Truman say to himself, “I must not disturb my 
master till he has taken his dranght!” But that 
was to happen now which had not then occurred ; 
for at this instamt a voice hurriedly whispered in 
the old servant's ear, ‘‘ It is poison!” 

Truman rebounded as though he had been shot; 
turned, and caught just one glimpse of a tall, ele- 
gantly-dressed woman, as she passed rapidly from 
the apartment, her large and brilliant eyes flashing 
cael a like two fiery meteors as she disap- 
peared. 

Like lightning did all this pass, and like a thun- 
derbolt to Pomeroy was Truman, as he dashed into 
the bedroom, shouting wildly, ‘‘ Do not drink, mas- 
ter Charles—do not drink!” 

As it had been with the punch, so now with this 
medicine. As the old domestic bounded shouting 
into the room, Pomeroy hurled into the fire-place 
the contents of the cup he had been holding ; then 
turned again, and stood at bay, with thet old de- 
moniacal expression on his face. 

Charles was saved! 

Truman, on seeing that cup in Pomeroy’s ex- 
tended hand, had been reminded of the previous 
terrible reality; to Charles it had recalled his fear- 
ful vision; to the reflections which that memory 
had arotsed, the last of the Lockwoods now owed 
his life; but for the few moments thus gained, he 
had gone to rejoin his murdered brother in the 
grave, Lucy had been left to a broken heart, and 
Pomeroy had obtained the wealth for which he had 
80 deeply steeped his soul in sin. But now, ‘twas 
gone beyond his reach for ever—all hope of mar- 
rying Estafanza, now, in the very moment when 
success seemed certain, snatched for ever from his 
grasp; nothing left to him now except his life, and 
for that he had no fear—was very sure they could 
not take that from him, too! 

*T wae that belief which: made the Doctor impene- 
trable to the reproaches which presently were 
heaped upon him. 

Charles asked no questions of his scared servant ; 
he understood, and was atlast convinced. Trembling 
in every nerve, he raised his eyes towards heaven, 
looking the gratitude, and mentally expressing the. 
thanks, for his preservation, which this great shock 
had for the moment deprived him of all power 
aloud to utter. 

Pomeroy took one step as if about to leave the 
room, but Charles rose and confronted him. Strength 
of limb, and of voice, at once returned, as i! by 
magic, to the unhappy young man, so outra: «in 
his confidence and friendship, in all that on carth 
was dearest to him. 

“ What were you about to do with me?” Charles 
said. “ Did you find death too slow to strike? Oh! 
that dream!” he continued, wringing his hands; 
“that warning from heaven, which I refused to be- 
lieve. How impious I have been. I have not 
merited the pity which Providence has vouchsafed 
me!” 

“T do not understand yon—are you mad ?” the 
Doetor said, with seeming impassibility. 

Charles pointed towards the grate, and to the 
ashes there still damp with the medicine Pomeroy 
had thrown to them. 

“Was it so you disposed of the punch with which 
you had already attempted my life?” Charles. 
asked. 

Pomeroy’s brow wrinkled, and a sneer of con- 
tempt and defiance curled hie lips, but be spoke 
not. 

“ You believe that you have worked so skilfully, 
that now, when detected, the gallows may not claim 
you; and I fear that you are right!” Lockwood 
said. ‘ But hence with you !—eway for ever from 
my sight—poisoner !” 

“Yon shall be made to repent this calumny,” 
Pomeroy now uttered, and in a tone of great 
bravado. 

Charles sought to look into the Doctor’s eyes, 
but they flinched, and could not endure the young 
man’s gaze, a8 with all the power of his voice, ren- 
dered formidable by rage and hatred, he exclaimed, 
—I will proclaim to all the world that you have 
sought to kill me—that you have assassinated my 
brother !” 

Pomeroy, now stricken with terror, gazed to- 
wards the open door of the bed-chamber. 

“If he should be heard?” was the Doctor's 
thought. 

"Villain! I know now,” Charles continued ; 
“you coveted my poor brother's wealth—mine 
too!—and you sought to secure it by the most 


cowardly of all crimes! But I will unmask you! 
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You shall be known, at least, for what you are, if it 
be really trae that I may not hope to see you 
hanged !” 

P. dashed from the room, but the others 
followed him to the next ‘apartment, and Traman 
vowed that only as a prisoner should the Deetor 
quit. the hotcl, and violently rang the bell, and 
shouted for help. 

Pomeroy darted towards the door, hoping to 
eseape before any one could arrive, but that was not 
to be, for, suddenly the passage by which he wou! i 
have fled was blocked against him—Lucy Paget 
was standing in the deor-way ! 

The Doctor did not thrust her from his path, 23 
easily he might have done. He recoiled before 
her, terrified as though it were some hideous ap- 
parition which he beheld. 

But Lucy had not observed him—had not even 
looked towards him ; she had eyes only for Charles, 
who, the instant she appeared, uttered a loud, joy- 
ful cry, hurried to her, and snatched her to his arms, 
and held her in long embrace, rapturous. to them 
both. 

And thus again met those lovers, who had been, 
both of them, so sorely tried; who, by the foulest 
treachery, had been made to suffer so very, very 
deeply. And thus were reunited two hearts which, 
in reality, had never, either of them, faltered in 
their promised allegiance, nor swerved from the 
devotion which, each to the other, they had.so often 
sworn. 

Truman had hurried from the room, and in less 
than the minute which Pomeroy had needed to re- 
cover the fortitude which Lucy's sudden and un- 
thought of arrival had so violently shaken, the old 
domestic returned, and not alone. 

What could they do? 

How act against him to his harm ? 

The Doctor was again earnestly reflecting. 

He might defy them, unless 

And his lips quivered as he stealthily glanced 
towards Lucy, who, still absorbed with, and listen- 
ing to her lover, had as yet seen none but he. 

Would Lucy ize him ? 

And the Doctor thought that his wery life might 
depend on the next few momente—and he thought 
rightly. 

It had not needed many words between 
the couple now restored to each other, to sweep 
away those suspicions which Pomeroy had engen- 
dered; to make light as brightest day that which he 
80 long had rendered dark and obscure as blackest 
night. 

They had met again, and past sorrows and past 
— were all forgotten in their present blissful 

oy- 

Lucy, borror-stricken, had clung to Charles, hid- 
ing her face upon his breast, whilst he was telling 
her of the atrocities of which, he was too terribly 
convinced, the man now sitting with head averted 
from them, had been guilty. 

Lucy well might shudder; it was thon to this 
had pointed the instinct which, from the first, had 
warned her to mistrust that man. 

Doctor Meredith had been hurriedly sent for; he 
came, heard, and was. astounded; scarcely knew 
what to advise. There was cause for grave sus- 
picion, certainly; but it would, perhaps, be pre- 
mature at present to make a prisoner of Pomeroy ; 
it would be better to wait and seek for something 
amounting to a proofi—one single proof would do— 
before arresting the supposed eriminal. In the 
meantime, he was not to be lost sight of. 

Pomeroy had not been permitted to hear this 
conversation concerning himself. 

It may be judged with what feelings he awaited 
its result ; and when told that he might go—that 
they would not then detain him—he looked around 
haughtily and defiantly, and smiling scornfully on 
those about him— 

“T have been too skilful—they can do nothing !” 
was his exultant thought, as he turned to leave the 
room. 

In that one moment of his fancied triumph and 
security, he had forgotten Lacy. 

“I will have courage once to look upon the 
wretch who has wrought for me, and those far 
dearer to me than myself, so much of evil!” she ex- 
claimed, and bounding forward intereepted Pomeroy 
ere he could reach the door. 

Lucy looked into the Doctor’s face, he could not 
help it, it had been so sudden; she had sprung like 
a panther before his path, one look, only of a mo- 
ment, and with a loud shriek, Lucy tottered, shrink- 
ing back again to Charles, clinging to him with one 
trembling hand, while the other continued extended 
and pointing towards Pomeroy. 

The Doctor glanced wildly towards each door of 
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the apartment, as if meditating flight, but all were 
too well guarded; Lucy’s shriek had been as a 
warning to render all alert for something that was 
to follow. 

“ Why are you go terrified, dear Lucy ?” Charles 
auxiously asked. 

“It is not for tho first time that I now see that 
man!’ Lucey hurriedly and brokenly exclaimed. 
* Yesterday, in London, he was at the chemist's, 
well disguised, but I recognise him, he purchased 

oison 
. All felt.that one proof, at legst, of Pomeroy’s guilt, 
was now obtained. 

Pomeroy spoke, and for the first time since Lucy 
had arrived. 

“You are mistaken, Miss Lucy Paget!” he 
stammered, hoarsely. 

“And that is the voice which asked for the ac- 
cursed, death-dealing drug!” Lucy ¢ried, ere the 
Doctor had uttered three words. 

And then, while still pointing towards him, she 
slowly and solemnly added: 

“IT swear to the truth of that which I but now} 
have said—that is the man!” 

And the Doctor’s brow again contracted, and that 
demon-like expression once more overspread his 


features. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


. CHINESE FOOD. 
Tue Chinese have no prejudices whatever as regards 
food: they eat anything and everything frem which 
they can derive nutrition. Dogs, especially puppies, 
are habitually sold for food and I lave seen in the 
butchers’ shops large dogs skinned and hanging with 
their viscera by the side of pigs and goats. Even to 
rats and mice the Chinese have no objection,—neither 
to the flesh of monkeysand snakes. The sea-slug is an 
-ristocratical and costly delicacy, which is never want- 
iug, apy more than the edible birds’-nests, at a feast 
where honour is intended to be done to the guests. 
Unhatched ducks and ehickens are a favourite dish. 
Nor do the early stages of putrefaction create any 
disgust: rotten eggs are by mo means condemned to 
perdition ; fish is the more acceptable when it has a 
strong fragrance and flavour, to give more gusto to the 
rice. As the food the Chinese eat is for the most part 
tard, coarse, and of little cost,so their beverages are 
eingularly economical. Drunkennees is a rare vice in 
China, and fermented epirits or strong drinks are 
seldom used. Tea may be said to be the national, the 
universal beverage ; and though that employed by the 
multitude does not cost more than from 3d. to 6d. per 
pound, an infusion of less costly leaves is commonly 
employed, especially in localities remote from the tea 
districts. Both in eating and drinking the Chinese 
are temperate, and are eatisfied with two daily meals— 
the morning rice ” at about ten a.m., and the “‘ even- 
ing rice" at five p.m. The only repugnance I have 
observed in China is to the use of milk —an extra- 
ordinary prejudice, considering the Tartar 
tnfluences which have been long dominant in the land; 
but I never saw or heard of butter, cream, milk, or 
whey being introduced at any native Chinese table.-— 
Sir John Bowring. 

CERTAIN persons have, exactly at the melting point, 
the greatest appearance of hardening, as snow freezes 
just before a thaw. 


RaNK AND MARRIAGE.—When a young lady marries 
a man in poor circumstances, she descends to his rank, 
ard does not elevate him to hers; but, on the other 
hand, when a gentleman marries a goor girl, he elevates 
her to his position. This is very singular; but such is 
the way of the world. 


MANUFACTURE OF MACARONI.—Finding the manu- 
facture of macaroni going forward, I remained awhile 
to observe the process, which appeared extremely 
simple, The dough, or paste, is worked and kneaded 
in an extremely stiff and tough condition by means of 
a strong lever, and is afterwards forced by a powerful 
screw through a stout verticle copper cylinder of about 
six inches diameter, the lower extremity of which is 
closed with a strong plate of the same material, piereed 
full of holes of a diameter and shape corresponding 
with the size and form of macaroni to be produced, 
large or small, round or flat. When the hollow descrip- 
tion of macaroni is to be made, a plate is used, every 
hole in which is fitted with a short steel wire, that, 
epringing from the upper surface of the plate, rises 
about half an inch, and then is bent over,and descends 
straight through the entre of the hole. Under the 
action of the screw the tough dough is forced through 
these holes, and makes its appearance beneath the 
cylinder in the resemblance of a huge skein of yellow 
cord. When about a yard ip length of this skein has 
descended, it is separated with a sharp knife, hung 
across a stick suspended in the sun to dry, and in a few 
hours the macaroni is perfected and ready for packing. 
—A Visit to Naples. 


THE HASTY WORD. 
4 LIFE-LESSON. 

“ Away you go; and don't let me see your face 
again fora week! You are the torment of my life!” 

So spoke Mrs. Dorrence to her little daughter, a 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl of eleven years. She 
meant nothing out of the way; but she allowed her- 
self to become fretted, and the harsh, ungrateful words 
slipped from her tongue without thought or meaning. 
The child left the room, and the mother plied her 
needle more vigorously than before. 

But Mrs. Dorrence was not ieft alone. Mrs. Naseby, 
acousin ef her husband's, was there on a visit, and had 
been a spectator of the scene which had just passed. 
And these two women were much alike. They were 
both true and faithful wives ; kind, indulgent mothers ; 
and warm-hearted, trusty friends. Mrs. Naseby was 
some years the elder, and had consequently more of 
life’s experience to guide and direct her. 

For some time after the child had gone, both women 


‘sat and sewed in silence; but at length Mrs. Naseby 


spoke. 

“Maria,” she said, addressing her friend by her 
most familiar name, “you will pardon me if I pre- 
sume so far upon our friendship as to speak plainly 
toe you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dorrence, with a slight 
drooping of the eyes, and a tremulousness of the 
nether lip. 

“You will confess,” pursued the visitor, “ that 
you are not so happy as you would have been if you 
- spoken softly and kindly to your sweet little 

i 

** But,” said Mrs. Dorrence, “ you don't know whata 
plague she can be.” 

“ That is as much as a mother pleases to make it, 
Maria. I have been here a week, and I must say that 
Lizzie has appeared toame to be one of the best children 
Iever knew. Am I not right?” 

“Yes, yes, Matilda; you are right. But still, she 
sometimes plagues me dreadfully,” 

“ And then,” said Mrs. Naseby, softening her re- 
mark beneath a kindly smile, ‘“‘ youlose your patience, 
and set your child an example which must influence 
her for evil in the time to come.” 

“Were you never impatient with your children ?” 
asked Mrs. Dorrence. 

“TI used to be; but I think I am not now,” answered 
Mre. Naseby. ‘I will tell you a story of my expe- 
rience,” she continued, folding up her work and laying 
it upon the table by her side. ‘“‘ You remember our littie 
cottage by the sea-shore, where we used to live be- 
fore my husband went into business in the City. My 
oldest con, Clarenee, was then thirteen years of age— 
a bold, fearless, nmoble-hearted boy, who never knew 
what it was to ‘be cruel, and who was the pet and 
pride of his friends both old and young: Still I used 
to think that he sometimes bothered me. When he 


was at home from:school his wants were so mapy, and: 


his persistence in claiming his privileges so determined, 
that I often allowed myself to speak very hagehly and 
unkindly to him; and though the hasty wortls always 
fell back upon my own heart with pain and mortifica- 
tion, still I was slow to break myself of the unpleasant 
habit. 

“ One day, while I was engaged, Clarence came in 
and asked me for some cake. I told him I could not get 
it for him. Hethen asked me if he might not get 
some himself. I answered him quite sharply—‘ No!’ 
The feeling manifest in my quick, short answer called 
up a corresponding feeling in his bosom, and he did 
not attempt to hide it. He replied to me, and then 
I speke more harshly than before. He finally tod me 
that if I would not give him the cake he should take 
one of his father’s boats and go out into the harbour. 
Two of his schoolmates, he said, were going with 
him. I had suffered myself by this time to get 
entirely out of patience, and I spoke words which even 
now make me shudder when I recall them to 
mind. I told him to go, and I also told him that I 
did not care if he never came back. Of course I 
meant nothing. The words were the fungi of my 
heated blood. 

“He went away, and after he was gone I was sorry 
that I had spoken to him as I had. AsI stood there 
alone I called to mind the first-born of my lve— 
I remembered the smile of my curly-haired boy—lI re- 
membered his warm kisses, and his ringing laugh— 
his soft, warm arms about my neck, and his ‘dear 
mamma.’ QO, how I wished I had not spoken those 
hasty words—‘ J do not care if you never come back !” 

“I became nervous and uneasy. A heavy hand was 
upon me, and a chili was in my heart. The cruel 


words rang in my ears, as they had dropped from my }” 


Hips, and I imwoluniarily prayed to heaven that no 
harm might come to my child. Dinner time came, 
but no Clarence. My husband was in London at the 
time, and I was alone with my three younger children. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon a messenger came 
to our heuse, and told me that one of my husband's 
boats had been capsized ; that three boys were in the 
water; and two boats had put off from the shore to 


their assistance. What passed during the next half- 
hour I know not, except that I ran down upon the 
beach, and stood there, wringing my hands and pray- 
ing heaven to spare my child. At length one of the 
boats came to the shore, and when the men brought 
my boy to me I thought he was dead. His boat had 
been struck by a squall of wind in rounding the Point, 
and when she went over, he had used his first energies 
in saving his two companions. He had got them in a 
safe position upon the overturned boat; and just as 
he was about to secure a safe hold for himself, a heavy 
sea came rolling in and swept him off. When the 
boat from the shore reached him he had sank the 
third time, and one of the men caught him by the hair 
of the head, and drew him out. But no one there 
knew what to do for him. They simply laid him upon 
some old sails, and brought him to me. And then 
some one took me by the arm and led me to the house, 
while two men bore my child after me. When he had 
been laid upona bed I heard some one say that the 
boy was gone. Oh, heaven only knows what I suffered 
at that moment! In the anguish of my heart I could 
only cry out, ‘God spare my child’ 

“But help was at hand An old sailor, who had 
had experience in such cases, and who had seen the 
boy brought in, came to eave him. He gathered 
together every blanket inthe house,.and had men heat 
them by the biasing fire. At first my child was utterly 
seneeless ; his legs and arms were as ice; and the 
pulse in his wrist not perceptitite. I knelt by his bed- 
side while-the strong men plied the hot blankets. He 
gasped and struggled, and I expected that every 
moment would be his last of earthly life. O, whate 
time was that for me! I cannot describe my feelings 
—you can imagine them much better. For full half 
an hour I knelt there, with my fingers upon my boy's 
pulse, while the men—six of them—worked with the 
blankets. By-and-by I felt a fluttering beneath my 
touch; the pulse began to throb; the lungs were 
being freed from the burden of water. At length the 
eyes opened, and their first glance was upon me. 

** Clarence, who is this ?’ I asked. A smile broke over 
his pale face, and he whispered, ‘ It’s you, dear mother | ' 
And then the old sailor told me that I need have no 
more fear. He assured me that my child was safe. 

“I could bear no more. I sank forward upon the 
bed, and I remember that two of the men took me up 
and bore me away. It was some weeks before my boy 
was able to be out as before; but the fever conse- 
quent upon the terrible strain upon his system at 
length wore off, and my Clarence was strong and 
buoyant once more. 

‘* Maria, I believe that from that time to the present 
I have never spoken a harsh, impatient word to one 
of my children. Had my boy died in that dark hour, 
{ should certainly have gone crazy. Never, never 
does the impulse to speak thoughtlessly come upon me, 
but I remember those cruel words which I spoke to 
my first-born on that day, and find flashing upon 
my memory, with an influence chilling and etart- 
ling, the picture of that cold and senseless form, 
so near—oh, so near to the brink of the grave! 
It was a fearful lesson; but I think I needed it, 
= what is more, I know that I have profited by 

Mrs. Naseby wiped her eyes, and arose and left the 
room. The calling up of that old scene had affected 
her so deeply, that she wished to be alone until her 
heart had grown still and quiet again. An hour after- 
wards, as she sat by the window of her chamber, she 
saw Mrs Dorrence coming across the yard with little 
Lizzie in her arms. The child was pressed closely to 
her bosom, and she kissed it over and over again ; and 
as she came nearer, Mrs. Naseby saw traces of tears 
upon her cheeks. 

That evening, after Lizzie had gone to bed, Mra. 
Dorrence drew her chair up by the side of her friend, 
and took her hand. 

“ Matilda,” she eaid, with a tremulousness in her 
voice, and a bright tear in her eye, “I am free to eon- 
fess that you have taught me a valuable lesson; and 
the most direct way in which I can shew my grati- 
tude, is my promise that I will endeavour to profit 
thereby.” 

The two friends embraced each other, and 
then they turned the cenversation upem other 
topics. 

The years passed on, and Mrs. Dorrence found 
strength to keep her resolution ; and in the keeping 
thereof, she found a peace and comfort which she had 
not before known. She had learned that it és with 
children as with men—“ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath; but grievous words stir up anger.” 


| SELF-Respecr Commanps Resrect.—Do nothing 
shameful either in the presence of others or alone: 
respect yourself, and others will respect you. 

THE fireside is a school of infinite importance; it is 
important because it is universal, and because the 
education it bestows, being woven in with the woof of 
childhood, gives form and colour to the whole textare 
of life. 
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TWENTY STRAWS. 


8Y THE AUTHOR OF “ WOMAN'S WORTH,” “DORA RIVERS- 
DALB,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


“ He’s off to Norfolk Island, fast and safe enough 
now, Colonel,” said Bothright, after the servant, 
who had shown him into the gentleman's presence, 
had withdrawn. 

“ Bravo! bravo !” exclaimed Colonel Stackhouse, 
gleefully rubbing his hands together. “The vessel 
has sailed, I hope?” 

“With a fair wind filling her safls, Colonel. I 
watched her clear of the Sow and Pigs before we 
pulled back to shore. But we had a troublesome 
job with our prisoner at last, Colonel,” added Both- 
right (alluding, of course, to Howard Bolding). 

‘What, the fellow was obstreperous—eh 

“ Well, not exactly that, Colonel, for he appeared 
to be careless enough about matters at first ; but 
just as he was mounting the ship’s side, he tumbled, 
cr jumped (I righ say which, for certain) right into 
the water, and, living, I thought we never again 
should behold him” 

“ But you saved him ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Yes, Colonel: but he was carried on board more 
dead than alive.” 

“ Better if he had been d Bothright,” 

one. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the man, “ perhaps it would 
have been better, for the fellow wouldn’t have been 
oe and there would have been a gure end of 

im. 

“ Never mind, Bothright—I' take care that he 
never comes back from Norfolk Island.” 

“To be sure, Colonel,” responded the man, with 
ee “‘ Howard Bolding will be secure enough 
there.” 

‘Well, having despatched the husband, how 
shall we proceed regarding the wife, Bothright ?” 

‘“‘ That piece of business is in progress, Colonel ; 
I'll manage the lady, if you will please to afford me 
a little time over the work.” 

: “Time!” echoed the Colonel, in an impatient 
one. 

‘Rome was not built in a day, Colonel,” quoted 
Both ght. 

“True,” rejoined the gentleman, with a shrug. 


OONFLICTING PASSIONS. 


“But tell me how you intend to manage matters at 
Wooloomoonloo?” he added, in a questioning 
tone. 

“T must first learn how Ruth has succeeded in 
her attempts to gain an introduction to Mrs. Bol- 
ding, before I can decide on what further steps we 
can take in the business.” 

“We cannot use force in carrying off Mrs. Bol- 
ding,” observed the gentleman, in a musing tone. 

“No, Colonel.” 

“ We must have recourse to stratagem.” 

must, Colonel.” 

Colonel Stackhouse leant his brow upon his hand, 
and reflected for some seconds. 

“Ts this girl, whom you call Ruth, to be tho- 
roughly depended upon ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Thoroughly, Colonel.” 

Then again the gentleman reflected. 

“ She has tact, I hope ?” he said. 

“ No fear on that point, Colonel ; the girl is shrewd 
enough.” 

“But how is she off for courage, Bothright ?” 
added the gentleman, in peculiar accents. ‘“ Would 
she have boldness sufficient to administer a drug to 
Mrs. Bolding—a drug that would for a time steep 
that lady's senses in utter darkness and forgetful- 
ness ?” 

Bothright did not reply at once. 

“Ruth is a wee bit conscientious, Colonel,” he 
answered, after a lengthened pause. “I don’t think 
she'd altogether like to give the lady anything she 
would not care about taking herself.” 

“ Pshaw!” uttered the gentleman, contemp- 
tuously. 

“ Well, Colonel, let Ruth get her head under the 
same roof with Mrs. Bolding, and then I'll broach 
the matter to her.” 

“We could not, under any circumstances, carry 
off the lady in her sober, waking senses,” the Colonel 
continued. 

“T see, I see, sir,” returned Bothright. 

“She must then be stupefied, and by the girl.” 

“All your instructions shall be fulfilled to the 
very letter, sir.” 

‘Should you chance to fail tn this affair, Both- 
right——” 

“T'll give you leave to send me after Howard 
Bolding, Colonel,” laughed the rascal. 

Colonel Stackhouse darkly .wned. 

He did not like the man's increased freedom of 
manner, and wi-sed to show him that he did 
not. 
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Bothright, who understood every expression of 
the Colonel's face, felt his silent rebuke, and profited 
by it. 

Now Colonel Stackhouse was feeling anything 
but comfortable at this time, for his mind was filled 
with a score of vague fears such as he had never 
experienced before. He had but few pricks of con- 
science for his past sinful deeds, and he felt no re- 
pugnance whatever in the business he had in hand 
at the present moment: he only dreaded failure 
and disappointment. 

Hitherto he had had so many disappointments: a!! 
his wicked designs on Mrs. Bolding had one by ore 
been frustrated, as if she had some guardian ang! 
always by her side to protect her from the Colone]’s 
base intentions. 

But Mrs. Bolding could not go on thus escaping 
him: sooner or later she must be caught ia his vile 
meshes—she must become his prey. 

So thought Colonel Stackhouse, es he reckoned 
his own power, and Anunie’s wholly unprotected 
staté. 

But Annie, though deprived of her earthly pro- 
tector, had One above who would never desert 
her. 

“You'll convey Mrs. Bolding across the harbour 
to the cottage on the north shore, remember ?” said 
the Colonel, suddenly arousing himself, and address 
ing Bothright. 

“ All right, sir! I] have her there as quickly as 
possible, depend on’t.” 

Then, after these two knaves had further cor- 
sulted together, Bothright departed, and sought tke 
verandahed cottage in Elizabeth Street, and the 
presence of the girl, Ruth. 

When the man had withdrawn, the Colonel flung 
himself upon a couch, and soon fell into a dreamy 
and uneasy slumber. 

Directly the Colonel awoke, bathed in cold sweat, 
and with his teeth chattering. 

But he was not one to be terrified by mere 
dreams, so he turned round, and soon fell fast asleep 
again. 

Meanwhile Bothright reached the cottage in Eliza- 
beth Street, and knocked at its door. 

“ Well, what news?” inquired the man, as Ruth 
opened the door and admitted him. 

‘“‘ The best,” she replied, briefly. 

At this, Bothright stocped, and kissed the girl's 
cheeks. 

Ne knew Ruth's nature well: he Knew that ske 
cared more for kis odious caresses than for silver 
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or gold, or jewels; he knew that he wasa!l the world 
to this poor deluded girl. 

Ruth's face brightened, and ber eyes repaid her 
botrayer with a smile of affection. 

‘‘ Yes, I have capital news for you,” she added, 
placing a chair for her companion, and then flinging 
herself on the floor at his feet. 

“Go on, my girl; let me hear all aboet it,” re- 
turned he, stroking her pretty head with hia false 
hands. 

“You will m me, according to your promise, 
won't you, Giles.?” Ruth asked, with a pleasing 
look on her upturned ‘face. 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure I will!” answered Both- 
right. 

“she then drew his hand from her head, and fondly 
laid her cheek upon it. 

“T'll trust you, dear Giles,” she said, in her 
tcart believing that she might do se. 

Well?” interrogated he. 

“Well, you said I was not to lose any time about 
my work, and I have observed your drections -in 
that respect.” 

“Yes; goon !* 

“T went straight off to Wooleemooloo, and 
sought ont the turreted house there.” 

“Well ?” 

“Then-I rang the gate bell, and asked for Mra. 
Pottersham.” 

“ Good—~good !” 

“ And what do you think, Giles ?” cried the girl. 
“Such a piece of luek! The very thing we wanted, 

only it wouldn't have been quite right for us to have 
wished for it to happen.” 

“What do you mean, Ruth?” demanded Both- 
right, showing considerable impatience. 

“Phat our stumbling-block is removed, Giles,” 
replied Ruth. 

* Eb 2” 

“ The old lady fs dead:” 

“Mrs. Pottersham ?” 

“ Mrs. Pottersham, Giles.” 

Here Bothright uttered a sudden exclamation of 
andisguised delight. 

“Capital, capital, Ruth!" he cried. ‘ What 
further ?” 

“Well, at bearing of the old lady's death, of 
course I pretended to be quite shocked.” 

‘‘Of course—of course, my girl!” rejoined Both- 
right, approvingly. “Splendid — maguilicemt, by 
Jove!” he added, triumphantly. 

“T then inquired for Mrs. Howard Bolding, just 
as if she were an old friend of mine, you must 
know.” 

“ Beautiful—beautfful!” applanded Ruth’s com- 
panion, loudly clapping his hands. ‘ And theu ?” 

“T was informed that she was in great sorrow at 
the death of the old lady, and couldn't possibly be 
eeen by anyone.” 

“ What then, Ruth ?” 

“T paused far a few eeconds, in order to thiuk 
upon my next step.” 

“ Cautious, clever Ruth!” premised Dothright. 

“T then asked how long Mrs. Pottershain had 
been dead, to which the servant replicd, ‘some 
hours.’” 

“ What next, Ruth?” 

“+ Ab! said I, quite naturally, ‘Mrs. Bolding has, 
then, sent for me to make her mourning dresses.’ 
‘Ou,’ returned the servant, ‘you are Mrs. Bol- 
ding’s dressmaker, then? Of course she must be 
seen by you!’ Aud on that I was at once adwitted 
to the presence ef the lady in question.” 

“ Then you were bothered, my girl.” 

“Nota bit of it, Giles, I was as cool and collected 
as I am at this moment,” Ruth answered. “ Well, 
the servant announced me as the dressmaker, and 
as such it behoved me to act for a time—just for a 
second or two—while it suited my purpose to be 
taken for one, you understand.” 

“Exactly. Clever again, my girl!” commended 
Bothright, full of good humour at the apparent suc- 
cess of his plans. 

“Mrs. Bolding at once commenced giving me 
eundry directions concerning the reqnired mourning ; 
at which I opened my eyes in simniated astonish- 
ment, and replied that there must be some mistake 
in her supposing me to be a dressmaker, for that I 
had come there on a widely different errand from 
anything of that kind. At this Mrs. Rolding 
opened her eyes in real astonishment, and demauded 
the purport of my visit. 

“ Now for it!” exclaimed Bothright, briskly rub- 
bing his hands together. 

“ At this, I put on a very long face, sighed deeply, 
anl made many apologies, saying that I had come 
to solicit her charitable aidin favour of mysel!, who 


appeal by begging her to take me into her own 
service, in the humble capacity of a lady’s maid.” 

“ Excellent, Ruth; ’pon usy honour !” cried Both- 
right, in a perfect ecstacy of delight. “Goon; I 
am most anxious to hear the finish of this inter- 
view.” 

‘* Well, how do you imagine it finished, Giles ?” 

‘Successfully, girl, of course; you would not 
suffer it to finish. otherwise; after such a clever 
beginning it was wholly impossible to make a bad 
end to it.” 

“T don't see that, Giles ;” returned Ruth, with a 
toss of her head, “ failure at this particular moment 
would have been the casiest matter in 'the world.” 

B demonstrated great impatience, and 
Ruth went on, fearful‘of irritating him further. 

“There now, Giles,” she said coazingly, “ there 
now, don’t be looking so crossly at me, I will not 
longer keep you in suspense. I'm engaged by Mrs. 
Howard Bolding, to comb and brush her hair, and 
wait upon ber.” 

“Look here, Ruth, I don’t exactly comprehend 
this affair,” returned Bothright ma tone of great 
perplexity; “Mrs Pottersham, Mrs. Bolding’s friend, 
is dead and goue, you say ; such being the case, how 
= Mra. ae who te dependent on Mrs. P. to help 

er thro the d, presume to engage a lady's 
maid for herself?” 

“Ah, how,indeed !” amewered the girl, laughingly. 
“ But I’ve yet a still greater surprise for you. Mrs. 
Pottersham has left all her riches to Mrs. Howard 
Bolding. 

“Phew!” whistled Bothright, in amazement, “ the 
deuse she has!” 

“Yes,” answered Ruth, “ matters you see, have 
turned out most advantageously for us, and the 
Colonel; for through this old lady's opportune de- 
parture, I shall get into Mrs, Bokding’s house, and the 
remainder will be ae easy for us to perform as the 
wearing of an old glove. 

“ Capital, capital! I see it all, my girl! We have 
the game all in our own hands now.” 

1" laughed Roth, recklessly; only 
thinking of and caring for the promised guerdon, 
for her pains 

“When do you propose entering upon your new 
duties?” Bothright asked, with what was intended 
to be asly wink of the eye. 

“ To-morrow,” rejoined the girl. 

“ The sooner the better,” said he. ‘ The Colonel 
cannot brook much delay in this affair.” 

“TI must learn the ways of the house, before I can 
do anything,” pursued the girl. Besides, I cannot 
promise to render you any assistance, until after the 
funeral of the old lady.” 

“Tush, tush! nonsense, Ruth, the Colonel will 

never have patience enough to wait till then; we 
mustn't be so nice about stopping until the funeral 
is over. What was the old woman to you or me, 
I should like to know, that we should stand upon 
any ceremony with her now that she’s dead and 
gone, eh 
Duth shruzeed her shoulders, and looked some- 
what uneasy. ‘lhe work she had in hand was not 
a pleasant work to her; interested motives alone 
had induced her to undertake a task which was in 
all respects repugnant to ber womanly feelings. 
Nevertheless, she was determined to carry out this 
task for the sake of the recompense promised to her 
by Dotbright, for the sake of gaining an honest 
name. Often before, and loug had this man de- 
ceived her with both promises and qaths; but, de- 
spite all his broken vows, all his dissembling guile, 
she still went on trusting him, as if he owned a 
true soul, out of which no falseness of any kind could 
eome. 

“Well?” interrupted the man, secing the girl 
pause in some hesitation, and fearful that she might 
abandon her task, or at all events, prolong the com- 
pletion of it. 

Ruth did not answer: she was endeavouring to 
crush within her breast the poor remains of honour 
still left there, and to stifle all her stings of con- 
science as well. 

Botbright was waxing angry, but rememberi:g 
that anger would not be the means whereby to win 
the girl over to his purpose, he subdued his feclings, 
and resumed his former manners—manners adoptcd 
merely to deceive and betray. 

‘Come, Ruth,” he said, putting his arm about her 
waist, “let us understand each other perfectly.” 

The touch of the man’s arm thrilled the girl’s 
frame, and brought a joyous quiver into her frail 
breast. 

She looked into his face, her own beaming with 
smiles, and put up her red lips to reccive his trea- 
cherous kiss. 


Lad fallen into dire distress; and I finished my 


“ Tell me exactly what it is you wish me to do, 


dear Giles,” said she, “and I will do it—will do 
it at every risk, no matter how wicked it may 
chance to be.” 

“I'm only studying our own mutual interest 
in this affair, do you see that, Ruth?” the villain 
went on, in coaxing tones. “I know that tle 
Colonel can be won to anything by us, if we only 
serve kim quickly in the present instance.” 

She nodded her head in token that she was 
listening te, and approving of his words, and Lv 
proceeded in the same tones as before. 

“What can it possibly matter to you or me 
whether the Colonel runs off with Mrs. Boldin, 
on the morrow or the next day, somebody wil! 
be found to bury the old must 
be found to bury her, you know.” 

The girl shuddered, and her young blood seemed 
to chill in her veing as she hearkened to this man’s 
hardened speech, 

“ At twelve o'clock on Saturday night I shall ex- 
pect to find the gate, and likewise the door of Mrs. 
Bolding'’s house unfastened, and yourselfion tho 
look-out, ready to render any assistance. I may 
chance to require in my enterprise. You compre- 
hend me, Ruth ?” 

“ Perfectly,” she replied, her head drooping on 
her breast, her voice sunk almost to a whisper. 

“And you will do all this, my dearest girl?" 
wheedled the knave. “I mpy depend om you in 
all things ?” 

“You may, Giles,” she answered promptly, bis 
fawning voice reaching the ingest core of her heart, 
and fora time extinguishing there the flickering 
flame of honour. 

“ That's right, my girl!” he cried, in satisfied ac- 
cents. ‘I will let the Colonel know that we have 
got this business all in perfect train,” he added, p:v- 
paring to depart. 

“ Remember, Giles,” said Ruth, catching him by 
the arm, and fixing her eyes steadily upon his fuce,— 
‘remember that I shall die if you fail to keep your 
covenant with me.” 

“Ay, ay, I'll remember, Ruth,” he rejoined, 
averting his face, and making towards the cottage 
door, anxious to avoid further conversation on a 
subject concerning which he had not asingle honest 
thought. “ Good bye, my girl, good bye,” he adde:!, 
his hand on the latch of the door. 

“Oh, Giles, you will, yeu will remember your 
promise made to me! entreated the girl, clinging 
about his neck, and speaking in syllables of earnest 
entreaty. 

“ Haven't I told you over and over again that I 
shall not forget it,” he answered, a spice of impa- 
tience in his tones. “ What’s the use of my re- 
peating the same thing everlastingly? There, now, 
give me another kiss, and let me go; I’ve been up 
all night, had no breakfast, and am as hungry as 
tweuty hunters.” 

Ruth made him no reply ; and, after he had once 
more touched her lips, Bothright hurried from the 
cottage, leaving t e girl to meditate on her future 
actions, and on her lover's promise, that promise 


which he never intended to fulfil. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Desprrs all de Foix inquiries, he could learn no 
tidings regarding Howard Bolding, To be sure, 
de Foix had not yet dared to question Colonel 
Stackhouse, concerning the disappearance and im- 
prisonment of his friend; and, from any otherquarter, 
it was not prot~ble that he would be able to gain 
any helping ..formation on the subject of Howard's 
whereabouts. 

De Foix was constantly on the secret watch, 
dogging the Colonel’s steps hither and thither, 
both day and night, determined to defend the 
houour of Annie Bulding, if need be, with his very 
life. 

Now Tom de Foix, being a convict, and an 
assigned servant, was obliged to observe great 
precaution in his movements, lest he should un- 
wittingly arouse the attention and suspicion ef 
some of the ever-vigilant constabulary force—those 
strict guardians of the public’s peace. 

He had not spoken to his mother since his intcr 
view with her in the boat-house; indecd, he l.ad 
uot even scen her—be had allowed himself uo 
opportunity of meeting her anywhere—his feveicd 
restlessness caused by excessant anxiety on his 
friend's account, keeping him ever employed, ever 
on the alert, ever forgetful of himself, and his own 
personal interests. 

De Foix had inquired respecting the cause of the 
closely blinded windows of Mrs. Pottersham’s 
dwelling ; but not one of the persons he questioned 
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could give him any informatfon about the matter, 
and de Foix was in despair. 

At length he saw a coffin brought to the house, 
and de Foix then learned that Annie’s staunch 
friend was no more. 

De Foix would have sought Annie's presence, 
but he feared that she would interrogate him con- 
cerning her husband, and he did not like to tell her 
evil news of him, nor to draw suspicion on himself 
by being seen to enter her abode. 

He had no personal dread in this affair—far from 
it—but were he so unfortunate as to arouse the 
Colonel's or Bothright’s distrust, he knew he should 
be seized upon and flung into prison, and Annie 
would then be left entirely at the mercy of Colonel 
Stackhouse and his myrmidons. 

Hence the extreme caution observed by de Foix 
in all bis actions at this time. 

One night, the weather being oppressively hot, 
de Foix, more restless than usual, sought the boat- 
house ; and, flinging himself on a heap of eails there, 
tried to court an hour’s repose. 

He knew that Colonel Stackhouse was engaged 
spending the night eat Government House, where 
there was ® large party assembled, which was not 
likely to break up until] three or four o'clock in the 
morning. 

So, for this night at least, de Foix thought 
Annie safe from the Colonel’s utions. 

But despite this thought, de Foix could not help 
fecling more than usually depressed, and appre- 
hensive of some approaching evil. 

The night was calm, and myriads of heaven’s 
lamps were hanging in the skies, on earth and 
ocean glistening and twinkling brightly. 

The windows of Government House were thrown 
wide, and the festive music thence borne on the 
midnight air, in mellow cadence, reached de Foix’s 
ears. 

He could not sleep; he was thinking of Howard 
Bolding ; of Annie; and lastly, of his mother— 
Lady Nolkinghame. 

De Foix’s brain was in a whirling tumult, and 
thare was no rest for him. 

Presently, hearing the boat-honse door gently un- 
close, he started on his elbow and listened. 

There was the rustle of rich silken garments, 
and a sweet perfume was in the air. 

De Foix sprang to his feet. 

* Boatman !” called a female voice, in a low tone. 

“ T am here,” replied de Foix. 

“ Alone ?” whispered the same voice, 

“ Afone,” he returned, advancing to meet the fn- 
truder, who hastened towards him, and flung her 
emns about his neck. 

“Thank heaven! I hold you to my heart again, 
my brave boy, my own darling son !” 

“Hush, mother, hush!” cried de Fofx, In her ear. 

‘“I have slipped away from my guests for a few 
moments,” proceeded Lady Nolkinghame; “ instinct 
told me you were here, and unable to exist longer 
without the sound of your dear voice, and the 
touch of your hands and lips, I stole hither to find 

rou.” 

kind mether I” breathed de Foix. 

‘‘ What news have you been able to gain of yow 
fri-nds ?” she anxiously inquired. 

‘‘ None,” he answered, despondently. 

“You did not seek to address Roland in any 
way?” 

“No!” 

“Heaven be praised for that!” -iaculated Lady 
Nolkinghame, iu a thankful tone. 

“You will be missed by your ¢~ests,” de Foix 
observed. 

“ The rooms are too crowded fo. ny absence to 
be noted by any one,” she replied, co: fidently. “I 
should not have risked coming hither, could I not 
Lave doue so entirely without fear.” 

Leaving the mother and son for awhile thus en- 
gaged in friendly converse, we will return to the 
turreted villa at Wooloomooloo, and watch the 
doings there. 

The man, Bothright, is in the road—which is 
solitary enough at this late honr—pacing to and 
fro before the house, waiting for the hour of twelve, 
end the presence of the Colonel. 

At length a closed carriage draws up at a short 
distance from the villa; and presently Bothright 
sees @ cloaked figure alight from it and approach 
him. 

It is Colonel Stackhouse himself. 

“ Bothright !” 

“Yes, Celonel!” replied the man. “I was be- 
ginning to despair of your coming,” he added ; ‘it 
is close upon the stroke of twelve.” 

“TI know it is,” rejoined the gentleman. ‘I had 
to watch my opportunity of stealing away from the 
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company, and was delayed much longer than I ex- 
pected. What news?” 

“Nothing further than I last communicated to 
you, Colonel !” 

“ The woman will not falter at the last moment, 
I hope!” observed the Colonel. 

“ Not she, indeed!” answered Bothright, in a 
peculiar tone. “I'll lose my life if she fails us, 
Colonel !” he added, strengthening his speech with 
@ coarse oath. 

“You sent her careful directions how to admi- 
nister the sleeping dranght to the lady ?” 

“Yes, Colonel; and Ruth Claydon fs not the 
woman to forget anything / say or write to her.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so!” returned the 
gentleman, in an earnest tone; “for J would rather 
sacrifice my right hand than fail in carrying out my 
present designs!” 

At this moment, the gate belonging to the villa 
unclosed, and a woman, holding « shaded light in 
her hand, appeared at it. 

The Colonel and Bothright immediately joined 
her. 

“ That's my brave girl!” cried the latter. “ Put 
out your light, Ruth,” he continued “ With your 
assistance, we'll be able to find our way in the 
dark. 

The girl at once did his bidding, and proceeded 
to conduct her companions towards the house door, 
which she had left ajar, ready to receive them. 

“Stop!” said the Colonel, checking the girl's 
progress. “Is Mrs. Bolding asleep?" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You gave her the narcotic as directed ?” 

“ Yes, sir, in a cup of strong coffee, which sho 
had scarcely drunk when she fell into a deep and 
death-like slumber. 

“ How long was that.ago ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Two hours or more, sir,” the girl answered. 

“ And you have watched by her ever since /” 

“ Yes, sir, up to five minutes ago, when I left 
her lying on the sofa, looking like one that could 
never wake again.” 

The Colonel laughed softly, and bade the girl 
“lead on.” He was impatient to behold Mrs. Bold- 
ing, and to bear her away. 

He was thinking of the old woman who had so 
defied and thwarted him; and he was smiling 
grimly as he reflected how powerless she was lying 
now. 

She could not frustrate his plans, nor bar his en- 
trance to her house, as of yore He was here, 
andér her very roof, yet she had no voice to bid 
him hence, and he could triumph and rejoice now. 

Ruth led her companions across the entrance hall 
into a dimly-lighted apartment, in one corner of 
which, stretched on a sofa, lay the unconscious form 
of Annie Bolding. 

The trio, on tiptoe, approached the couch, and 
contemplated the sleeper. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s heart was bounding in his 
breast; the woman he loved so unholily and madly 
was in his power again, and he was ready to shout 
aloud in the strength of bis exultation. 

Bothright stooped over the sleeper, and was about 
to touch her, when the Colonel, seizing him by the 
shoulder, violently thrust him aside. 

“ No one lays a finger on her, save me!” he ex- 
claimed, in a hurried, husky voice, and with looks 
of jealous anger. 

Bothright made no answer: he wasa most sub- 
servient scoundrel, and was not easily offended 
where he expected to reap any reward, or had any 
especial interest at heart. 

Colonel Stackhouse flung his arm about Annie, 
gently raised her, and bore her from the room; 
Ruth preceding him with a light, Bothright follow- 
ing in the rear. 

When they had reached the house door, the girl 
disposed of her light; and, hastening onward, set 
wide the front gate, and the Colonel, with Mrs. 
Bolding in his arms, passed through it; then 
quickly gaining the waiting carriage, he lifted his 
passive burden into it, and took his seat near her. 

Nuth was standing at the door of the vehicle, 
waiting to beinvited to enter it; but Bothright, now 
utterly regardless of her, had already taken his place 
beside the Colonel’s coachman. 

“Take me with you, Colonel, for mercy’s sake !” 
cried the girl, imploringly. “Don’t leave me in 
yonder house, for I shall be expecting the dead 
woman lying there to rise upaud strike me dead 
for the ugly work I've been engaged upon |” 

At this, the Colonel stretched out his hand and 
assisted the girl into the conveyance, which at once 
drove off in the direction of Sydney, 

Government House was still all ablaze with light, 
and the strains of the military band wero travelling 
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on the morning. air, when the Colonel's carriage 
stopped before a private gate, communicating with 
the grounds around the mansion. 

Bothright glanced carefully about, nota living 
creature was in sight. 

He then alighted, and drew near the door of tho 
equipage. 

“All right, Colonel,” he said, in a confident 
whisper. How's the lady, sir?” 

“ Just in the same state,” answered the gentle- 
man; “ the narcotic has acted on her capitally.” 

“ What is to be done next, sir?” asked Both- 
right, opening the carriage door as he spoke. 

“ Take this,” returned the Colonel, giving the 
man a small key, which he had obtained from Aldis, 
and pointing to the gate before them. 

Bothright waited for no further instructions, bu: 
placed the key in its lock, and the gate, unfastencd, 
at once swung back. 

The Colonel, bearing Mrs. Bolding, now steppe 
out of the conveyance; and, passing into thu 
grounds belonging to Government House, im- 
mediately plunged under the shadows of som. 
magnificemt cedar trees, and steadily pursued hi. 
way along, followed by Bothright and Rutl 
Claydon. 

The pathway they were pursuing led directly to 
the water side, and to the boat-house of the 
governor's wife. 

Noiselessly they proceeded; and slowly, and 
cautiously, too, for the darkness much impeded 
their onward course, causing them to stumble a: 
almost every step they took. 

Colonel Stackhouse felt not the weight of his 
precious burden. Annie was like an infant in his 
muscular arms; and like an infant he bore her alon;:, 
his heart wildly beating against hers, his quick, but 
breathings stirring amongst ber loose, dishevelled 
hair. 

Colonel Stackhouse looked like some huge hunter, 
proudly carrying home some poor elain beast; or, 
a handsome ghoul, with prey already in his hungry, 
greedy clutches. 

Onward they continued to proceed, nearing the 
boat-house at every step. 

At last they emerged from beneath the shadow 
of the trees; descended a grassy slope; aud, ap- 
proachipg the water's edge, gained the door of the 
boat-house. 

The couple within the building, hearing ad- 
vancing footsteps, started, hushed their voices, and 
held their breaths in silent fear. 

Bothright opened the door, and the Colonel care- 
fully descended the steps into the boat-house. 

: Lady Nolkinghame trembled, and clung unto de 
oix. 

The Colonel had now advanced within a few 
paces of the water, and his figure was only dimly 
visible. Bothright and Ruth had joined him. 

“Unfasten one of the boats,” spoke Colone! 
Stackhouse. 

At the sound of the Colonel’s voice, de Foix 
started violently; and Lady Nolkinghame, sti!) 
clinging to him, suddeuly placed her hand over Lis 
mouth 

“Not syllable,” she whispered into his ear. 
“Oh, not one for my sake!” 

Bothright did the Colonel's bidding; and tliat 
gentleman, with the still unconscious Mrs. Bolding 
in his arms, stepped into the little vesseL 

De Foix’s eye, accustomed to the darkness of the 
boat-house, saw all clearly. 

“ Great heaven, the Colonel has a woman {In liis 
arms! It is Mrs. Bolding!” cried de Foix, ande: 
his breath, and struggling to free himself from hi: 
mother’s grasp. 

“peak not, stir not, or Iam for ever ruined!” 
she exclaimed, in great agitation, her arms wound 
round de Foix's neck, her whole frame quivering 
with convulsive terror. 

* But it is Mrs. Bolding—the wife of my dearest 
and only friend!" he urged, in a distracted whisper 
“ Colonel Stackhouse is bearing her to destruction ! 
Oh, let me go—let me go!" 

“ And so proclaim my presence here with you, 
and doom me to destruction!” Lady Nolkinghanie 
returned, at once loosing her arms and setting Liv. 
free. “Go,” she continued, reproachfully, “go, i: 
your mother’s name be of less value to you thax 
that of a stranger |” 

“Fly by the door, and leave me here!” urged 
de Foix. ; 

“J dare not move—they would hear me do 30,’ 
she replied, tremulously. 

De Foix wrung his hands despairingly. 

The boat, containing Colonel Stackhouse, Mrs. 
Bolding, Bothright and Ruth, was now pusbed 
off. 
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“Qo, now, mother!” de Foix whispered, hur- 
riedly,—" go! You may do go quite safely now.” 

Bothright was plying the oars, and the boat’s 
prow was directed towards the north shore. 

“ You will pursue Roland,” said Lady Nolking- 
hame, grasping her son in fresh alarm,—“ and, by 
so doing, work your final ruin—probably spill blood, 
or cause it to be spilt,” she aided, in shuddering 
terror. 

“ Go—for the love of heaven, go, mother!” he 
returned, his eyes straining after the receding vessel 
—his every pulse beating with fevered anguish. 

“No, no, de Foix !” she cried, flinging herself on 
his breast, and pressing him to her heart. “I 
will not leave you—I cannot do so!” 

‘Mother, I must not let yonder woman perish— 
I must save her at every hazard!” de Foix broke 
forth, seeking to unclasp his companion’s arms from 
about his neck. “ Poor Howard is away, heaven 
knows where, and I, his sworn friend, cannot pause 
to see his dearly-loved wife become the victim of 
villain!” 

“Oh, misery, misery!” groaned Lady Nolking- 
hame, in helpless agony of mind. ‘“ What would 
ycu do, de Foix—what would you do?” she added, 
in a frantic manner. 

“ Take another boat, and follow Colonel Stack- 
bouse,” he answered, in a resolute tone. 

“No, no, de Foix—be not so rash! Remember 
that Roland Stackhouse ig my brother and your 
uucle. In the name of all that is sacred, I, your 
mother, charge you not to follow him !” 

De Foix’s resolution was not to be shaken ; no 
man or woman breathing could have drawn him 
from this, his fixed and honourable purpose. 

His friend’s unprotected and hapless wife was in 
the ruthless hands of a villain, and de Foix felt 
it to be his bounden duty to risk everything in 
order to preserve her from the terrible fate im- 
pending over her. 

The splashing of the oars plying in the receding 
boat was growing fainter and fainter every mo- 
ment,and Annie Bolding was being borne further 
and further away from the only earthly friend now 
left her. 

De Foix, from her silence, guessed that she had 
either been drugged, or had fainted from excitement 
and terror; for he knew well that she would never 
willingly permit herself to be the victim of a vil- 
lain’s snares. No, no, Annie, though of a dispo- 
sition most gentle and refined, possessed too much 
strength of mind to yield to any sort of temptation, 
or even force: she would die rather than outlive 
dishonour, 

“Can you not see, mother,” said de Foix,—" can 
you not see that I have a positive duty to perform 
in this matter? Casting aside all recollection of 
the obligations of friendship, and remembering only 
the manly duty I may owe towards an unprotected 
and persecuted woman, I cannot stand here and 
suffer this cruel injustice to be done to the wife of 
Howard Bolding without making a desperate at- 
tempt to save her.” 

“Go, de Foix,” said Lady Nolkinghame, very 
sadly. “I have miscalculated my influence over 
you, I find. Go; but remember that I have warned 
you not to cross Roland Stachhouse’s path to-night. 
] tell you that your doing so will lead to mischief, 
perchance to guilt ; for Roland is of a fiery tem- 
perament, and will not brook opposition at the hand 
of any mortal living. Do not think, de Foix,” pro- 
ceeded she,—‘‘do not think that I forget the friendly 
and manly duties that you owe to yonder persecuted 
woman—far from it; but Iam selfish in my love 
for you, and I would preserve you from even a 
shadow of danger. I am a woman, full of a 
woman’s fears, and a mother,” pursued she, in a 
voice suffocated by strong emotion. “Think, de 
Foix, how preciously I hold you, and forgive me, 
then, if, at this trying moment, I show all a 
woman's weakness.” 

De Foix sighed deeply : his mind was fairly dis- 
tracted amongst the soveral duties that bere pre- 
ecnted themselves to him. 

Which way was he to turn? 

His mother claimed his obedience—his entire obe- 
dience. 

Was he, then, to yield to her entreaties, to for- 
get Annie Bolding, and leave her to her fate? 

De Foix could not do the latter. No, no; de- 
rpite his mother’s tears and adjurations, he could 
nut abandon his friend’s wife in her darkest peril. 


“You will be missed by your guests, mother,” 


ce Foix observed. ‘ You have absented yourself 
!:vm them too long.” 

And saying this, de Foix drew Lady Nolking- 
hame’s cloak closely about her, and silently con- 
cucted her to the door of the boat-house at which 


she paused, taking one of his hands between her 

“Heaven watch over an rd m és 
she cried, in a broken voice. Foix 
—bless you!” ghe added, still lingering, reluctant 
to depart. 

He answered not; but unclosing the boat-house 
door, held it open, while she passed slowly out into 
the still, morning air. 

“De Foix—de Foix!" she exclaimed, suddenly 
stopping and looking back at him; “I can stir 
no farther, my feet seem powerless, and I feel as 
if rooted to this spot of earth—nay, now I am 
growing dizzy and sick. Help, help me, de Foix, 
or I die!” 

And with those words, Lady Nolkinghame stag- 
gered backwards, ahd reéled into her son's out- 
stretched arms, where she lay in a deep swoon. 

De Foix was bewildered and distressed beyond 
measure at this new incident, and by all the 
means within his power he sought to recall her 
fleeted senses. 

He no longer heard the splashing of the boat 
paddles; the little vessel was now far distant from 
the shore on which he stood. 

Great heaven—great heaven! Annfe would be 
lost, unless some helping hand were immediately 
— to snatch hef out of Colonel Stackhouse’s 
grasp 

Every moment now seemed a whole age to de 
Feix, so painful was his anxiety, and his desire to 
follow Mrs. Bolding. 

But he could not leave Lady Nolkinghame while 
she still remained thus insensible. Common feeling 
—even if he owned no stronger sentiment for her 
—would not permit him to do so. 

And de Foix bore his mother back into the 
boat-house, to the water's edge, and there laved 
her face with the cool limpid drops gurgling at his 
feet. But still she opened not her eyes, and 
scarcely seemed to breathe. 

De Foix was now beginning to feel terror, not 
on his own account, but for his mother’s sake. He 
was dreading lest her absence might be noted, and 
lest that absence might cause great alarm to Lady 
Nolkinghame’s husband, and amongst the gay crowd 
assembled at Government House. 

Being missed, she would be searched for as a 
matter of course. Then, supposing that the 
searchers extended their quest—as doubtless they 
would—here to the boat-house, what a discovery 
awaited them—the Governor's wife lying insensible 
in her boatman’s arms! 

The convict shuddered and sickened as he thus 
reflected. 

The music had long ceased in Government 
House, and Sir Richard was seeking everywhere for 
the mistress of the mansion; but his search was 
entirely fruitless; Lady Nolkinghame was not to 
be found in any of the rooms—she was not in the 
house. 

First one place, and then another, was sought 
for the missing lady; but vainly, no traces of her 
could be found. 

Lights were then procured; and Sir Richard and 
others proceeded to examine the surroundin 
grounds; and Lady Nolkinghame’s name was no 
resounding far and near. 

At length it reached de Foix’s ears, together with 
the glare of lights (visible through the half-closed 
door of the boat-house), and the hasty tread of 
many approaching feet. 

The convict started up, and laid his insensible 
burden down. 

He must not be found here; he must fly at once; 
but whither could he fly, that was the question ? 

Not a moment was there to lose; he had no time 
for reflection of any kind. 

At once, and as silently as possible, he plunged 
into the water; wading through it until he was out 
of his depth, than he noiselessly swam on and on, 
in ths direction of the north shore, after the boat 
coptainiug the Colonel and the hapless Annie 
Bolding. 

And the glistening stars looked down upon the 
convict, as he thus manfully struggled onward and 
onward, through the gurgling phosphorescent 
waves, guiding his course across the harbour to the 
place he was so vigorously striving to reach. 

(To be continued.) 


BE thrifty to yourself, that you may be liberal to- 
wards others. 


WONDERFUL is the power of music! It is the heart’s 
own language, and speaks to it in a voice of irresistible 
persuasion. It tsa good gift from heaven, and should 
ever be used in a good cause. 


MY JOURNEY THROUGH A TEXAN SWAMP. 
BY JONATHAN LONGBOW. 


ALL that night I went on safely, though in the early 
part of the morning I reached wet ground and cypress 
swamps, regions where there was not so much danger 
of meeting Indians, as there was of alligators and 
snakes. At last I got literally stuck in the mud, and 
concluded, after getting out and perching myzelf on a 
cypress knob, to walt for daylight. I calculated that 
I had made not far from thirty miles that night. 

When daylight came, stopping often to listen, and 
treading as if I was walking on eggs, I kept along 
through the swamp—occasionally seeing the hideous 
and deathly-venomous moccassin snake, and often dis- 
turbing huge alligators which had crawled out of the 
lagoons to dry. Yet never a sign of an Indian did I 
see that day. Once I paused alittle while to rest and 
eat, and two or three times sipped a mouthful of brandy, 
but short was my delay, for I wanted to reach dry 
ground before night. But I could not, and, seeing no 
signs of it, I prepared about sunset to fix myself for 
the night, for I did not dare to go through that swamp 
in the dark. It was eufficiently terrible and gloomy 
by day. There was a fallen cypress near, and I was 
just going to fix myself in its top when I observed 
that previous claimants held possession. Not less than 
a dozen particularly large moccassin snakes had the pre- 
emption right. 

So I looked around and founda tree which stood eo 
straight that I thought snakes couldn't climb it easily, 
and with some difficulty got up and lashed myself with 
my belt so that I shouldn't fall. A jew mosquitoes, 
just eighteen or twenty billions, amused me with music 
and practical phlebotomy until tired nature fainted off 
into an agony of sleep which held me in torture until 
morning. As soon as I could see how to dodge snakes 
and alligators, I left my roost and started on my course. 
All that weary day I kept on, pausing only once to 
eat, and now and then stopping to wet my lips with 
the putrid water of the swamp, or to taste a sip from 
my canteen. The air was close and noisome, I saw 
no living thing except snakes, alligators, and a few 
buzzards, which seemed to be watching for the time 
when, snake-bitten, or worn down, I should drop s 
prey for their filthy beaks. Romantic situation, very! 
Just as I began to look for another tree to roost in, 
I saw a glimmering of light ahead, and hastening for- 
ward had a pleasant glimpee of a palmetto grove anda 
few oak trees. 

But it was dark before I got out of the ewamp— 
yet I kept on, and in the course of an hour I had 
gained the grove. Incautiously I dashed into it—the 
next momont I smelt smoke; then, before I could 
think, a half-dozen Indian dogs were barking at me. 
Then, in iess time than I take to write it, a dozen or 
more grim warriors sprung up from their dim camp- 
fire (Indians se:dom make a bright one in war-time), 
and were within fifteen or twenty yards of me. 

“Legs, do your duty,” I muttered, as I turned off at a 
tangent and ran for dear life. Seeing by this that I 
was no friend, with yells unearthly, they, dogs, and all, 
took after me. I’m fast in a foot race—or used to be, 
before I got more lead in my body than naturally be- 
longs to the human frame; and at first I led off. But 
I was tired with a weary day’s march, and I could tel 
by the freshening sounds of the pack of hellions be- 
hind me that they were gaining at every jump. I 
concluded that my life-star was going to set ina very 
few minutes, notwithstanding a fortune-teller once told 
me that I should die in the arms of the sweetest wo- 
man in all America. 

Suddenly I came upon the banks of a stream about 
thirty or forty feet across. There seemed to be logs 
floating sluggishly on its surface, and, as they lay 
pretty thick together, without an instant’s hesitation, 
I leaped upon the nearest one. 

Heaven: : It moved—I was on an alligator—the 
stream wa: fairly alive with them. 

How} ever got over I know not—but I did; and 
thus, by leaping from one alligator’s back to another. 
Of all the noises that followed I never heard the beat. 
The dogs were close behind me and took water as soon 
asI did. But they didn’t come out—their yelps and 
the snapping of alligator jaws told theirfate. I didn't 
stop to inquire whether the Indians adopted my 
method of crossing that stream or not. I had dropped 
my rifle while making the perilous passage, but I 
heeded not the loss. 

On, on, I kept like a wounded deer through the 
rough eaw-palmettos, over roots and logs, until I fell, 
and fainted from sheer exhaustion. . 

When I came to myself the sun was shining, a 
friendly arm was under my head, and some one was 
pouring brandy-and-water down my throat. It was 
several minutes before I could collect my senses eu!- 
ficiently to understand the position of affairs. 

Then I recognised the uniform and face of Captain 
F., of Co. B., Second Dragoons. He was out with a 
couple of companions on a scout, and had providentially 
fallen in with me after I tumbled down. A horse was 
furnished me, and I was escorted to Tompa Bay, where 


lfound excellent quarters. 


| 
—— 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE LOST CHANGE. 


Few painters have been happier in their selection of 
subjects than Mr. W. H. Knight. His delight is in 
picturing scenes in childhood, the lights and shades 
of youth—the happier portions, and the occasional 
bitter disappointments. His pictures are always life- 
like; and none can look upon them without bringing 
to mind some similar scene of their early life. 

How true to nature is the engraving before us, from 
a painting entitled “ The Lost Change.” There is the 
little girl returning from her small errand, and has 
dropped her change in the muddy gutter. We can see 
she has just been crying,—afraid to go home, The 
good clergyman’s wife gently lifts the unfortunate one’s 
head, bidding her “‘ not to cry any more,” as, with per- 
haps a scanty purse, the benevolent parson proceeds to 
make up the sum lost. 

* Boys will be boys,” they say, and what village 
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. The colour, too, of the human eye is very significant, 
a ae THE EYE. and has, accordingly, attracted considerable notice 


MAN cannot fix his eye on the sun, and, so far, it 
seems imperfect. Some years ago, however, a traveller 
in Siberia found men who could see the satellites of 
Jupiter with their unaided eyes. In some respects, 
animals of the lower creation excel us. Eagles can 
‘ook at the sun, while man cannot. Birds have a 
larger sight, too, than man, besides the advantages 
given them by their wings of a higher observatory. A 
cow can bid her calf, by secret signal, probably of the 
eye, to run away, or to lie down and hide itself. The 
jockeys say of certzin horses, that “ they look over the 
whole ground.” The out-door life, and hunting, and 
labour, give equal vigour to the human eye. A farmer 
looks out at you, as strong as the horse ; his eye-beam 
is like the stroke of a staff. 

An eye can threaten like a loaded and levelled gun ; 
or can insult in a variety of forms, with thrilling 
effect; or, in its altered mood, by beams of kindness it 
can make the heart dance with joy. Eyes are as bold 
as lions—roving, running, leapiag, here and thore, far 


boys, or even town boys, will not plunge their hands 
into the dirty gutters, searching among the mud for a 
lost sixpence, or even astray halfpenny. Here are the 
same boys we have so often seen in the streets, en- 
gaged in that, to them, interesting pursuit. There is 
a little chub of a girl, too, no less eager in her search ; 
while an aged woman looks down as though she could 
box the ears of all of them, for, to all appearances, 
sympathy has, long since, departed from her. 

Who is there, also, that does not remember that 
quaint old street, and the square church tower? Where 
it is situate we know not; but that we have all seen a 
similar street, and a similar church tower, all will ad- 
mit who have travelled beyond the sound of ‘“‘ Bow 
Bells.” We at once recognize it as a familiar scene, 
taking us back to sunny times. Hence the eredit 
due to Mr. Knight for his skill in producing on 
canvas that which comes directly home to us; and 
what is more interesting to us than reminiscences of 
childhood ? 

We shall, in due course, give afew more of Mr. 


Knight's delightful pictures. 


THE LOST OHANGE 


and near. They speak all languages. They wait for 
no introduction. They ask no leave of age or rank. 
They respect neither poverty nor riches; neither learn- 
ing nor power; nor virtue, nor sex; but intrude and 
come again, and go through and through you in a 
moment of time. What inundation of life and thought 
is discharged from one soul into another through the 
eye! The glance is natural magic. 

We look into the eyes to know if this other form is 
another self; and the eyes will not lie, but make a 
faithful confession as to what inhabitant is there. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. ‘Tis remarkable, 
too, that the spirit that appears at the ‘‘ windows of 
the house” does at once invest himself in a new form 
of his own to the mind of the beholder. The power 
in a woman’s eye was once happily expressed by the 
late George Stephenson. On his being asked what he 
considered the most powerful force in nature, he re- 
plied, ** It is the eye of a woman to the man that loves 
her; for if a woman looks with affection on a man, 
should he go to the uttermost ends of the earth, the 
recollection of that look will bring him back.” 


from many celebrated writers. Some have often ques- 
tioned whether there is sucha thing as a blue eye, 
except in persons of low, lymphatic temperament, 
when, say they, it invariably indicates weakness of 
mind and body. Light and dark grey eyes are the 
most common; and they are generally the index toa 
robust constitution and energetic character. The ma- 
jority of gteat men have had such eyes. The orown 
eye is reflective, and, not unlike the caves of the ocean, 
has “unfathomable depths.” Thoughtful and truthful 
men and women have brown eyes. The hazel eye is 
the most fitful, because it assumes different colours in 
different lights, and may be said to belong to merry 
and capricious dispositions. The black eye is a3so- 
ciated with passion and genius. It would appear to 
be, when analysed or anatomized, an oriental eye, and 
its proper climate is the torrid zone. 

But whatever the colour of the eye, the expression 
of the face should also be studied. A popular authoress 


says, “Interesting people almost always have eyes 
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which tell they are 60.” Such eyes may be black, 
gray, or even “‘blue"—they may be of any form, 
though not quite set in any peculiar manner ; but they 
always convey an idea of great power and capability, 
both to give and to receive on any subject of discourse 
or meditation ; they seem, when attentive or medita- 
tive, to be following the subject throughout its various 
bearings, and then returning to beam forth with the 
knowledge they have discovered, and a strong desire 
to communicate the result to others. Eyes of this kind 
may easily make acquaintances without the ceremony 
of an introduction. This is probably the true solution 
of the mystery of “ love at first sight.” 


HusBanps AND WIVES.—It is stated as & significant 
fact in the experience of prison-keepers, that while 
wives constantly visit and condole with their husbands, 
when imprisoned, husbands seldom or never visit their 
erring wives in prison, but almost invariably desert 
them in their trouble. And yet how many of these 
poor women have suffered brutality at the hands of 
their criminal husbands. 
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“Yes, he’s as dead as a hammer,” gaid the other; 


ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


A NAREOW ESCAPE 
BY A CANADIAN PEDLAR 

Jeans ago, when Western Canuda was covered with 
«ald and unbroken forests, and inhabited by.a few white 
cettlers, I was travelling through the interior, engaged 
.+ ube then popular calling of a pedlar. Towards the 
.luzse of a cold October day, I entered a dark forest 
hich lined the road on both sides, and extended as far 
ae the eye could reach. A storm was evidently coming 
up; and I pursued my way with energy, hoping soon 
to reach some hospitable roof, where I might find rest 
aod shelter through the sight. 

But the golden-coloured sun slowly sank behind the 
toll tree-tops, and darkness was soon upon me without 
ary cheering sign of a habitation to gladden my sight. 
lherain now poured down in torrents, and vivid flashes 
ct lightming occasionally illuminated my pathway. 
his, added to the scene of loneliness around me, made 
roy situation anything but a pleasant one. But, with 
cu indomitable will, and my clothes thoroughly drenched, 
J hastened onward, and soon observed the faint glim- 
iner of a light shining out through the tissance. 

With renewed energy I quickned «sy pace; and ere 
long I stood before the low door of a roughly con- 
etructed log house. Applying my stout oaken cane to 
the door, I gave several loud knocks. A low growl, 
followed by the rough commands of a man, was heard; 
and then the door was thrown open and I was invited 
to enter. I hesitated not in doing so, and was soon 
eeated before a glowing fire, which blazed and sparkled 
om the hearth right merrily. The only occupants of 
the room, beside myself, were the man who had ad- 
mitted me and a large Newfoundland dog, which rose 
a3 I entered and slunk away into an obscure cerner of 
‘he room. 

“A bad night this,” said my host, drawing a chair 
up before the fire and seating himeelf. 

“Yes, it is, indeed,” I said; “and bat for your 
friendly roof I must have passed the night without 
chelter, and exposed to the fury of thie fearful storm.” 

* Would you not like some suppcr?” asked the man, 
alter-@ pause of severa) minutes. 

“I would, indeed, if not much trouble to you,” 
I replied quickly, for I wae ly famishing. 

“ The trouble is nothing,” he said, rising and setting 
about preparing me a comfortable meal. 

Ere long he announced my supper as ready; and, 
with an appetite sharpened by my journey, I drew 
near to the table and did ample justice to the plain 
fare set before me. Thiz done, I asked to be shown to 
bed. 

My companion took a small lamp, and having light- 
ed it, led the way vp stairs. 

* Shall I bring yvur trunk ?” he asked, as he putthe 
light down. 

“ If you please,” I replied. 

He hastened down the etaire, and soon reappeared 
bringing my trunk in which I carried my goods. 

As he again disappeared, I hurriedly undressed my- 
eclf; and, blowing out the light, I jumped into bed and 
was soon locked in the arms of Morpheus. How long 
I slept I know not; but on awakening I heard a con- 
fused, murmuring noise, as of two persons in close con- 
versation in an adjoining room. I listened attentively 
for several minutes, and succeeded in gathering enov~h 
from the broken sentences which reached my ear co 
assure me that they were a couple of coiners and 
villains of the deepest dye. Even now they were 
plotting my murder, in the hope of securing my goods; 
and the accomplishment of the fou! deed enly awaited 
the decision of the two villains as to whe should perform 
{t. 

As I lay upon my bed listening to the two despera- 
does the many stories of dark crimes of which I hail 
often read came floating through my memory; and then, 
esa picture of my family, whom I had left far away, 
‘ividly presented itself to my view, I determined to 
thwart my would-be murderers, and, if possible, deliver 
‘em up to justice. 

To think with me was to act; and, rising from my 
tod, I took a portion of my clothing and shaped it into 

. form closely resembling a man, and then placed it 
“here Thad lain. This done, I crept softly under the 
‘ed to await the comirmg of the assassin. I had not 
‘~ng to wait; for soon they came to a conclusion, and 
’ heard one of them rise and leave the room. Next I 
heard a soft, cat-like tread outside my chamber ; and in 
2 moment more my door was cautiously opened, and a 
“tk form glided noiselessty in. O, the agony of that 
t oment can never be told; and, as I attentively listened, 
! hearp s sharp click»followed instantly by the report 
ota pistol, and them the villain, satisfied that he had 
(aithfully performed his mizsion, hastened from the 
room. A moment later I heard him in the adjoin- 
ing epartment, and im conversation with his confe- 
derate. 

Have you killed him ?” beard asked in rough 
voice, 
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never ed.” 
dispose of the body in the morning.” 

This was followed by a noise as of persons undress- 
ing and a few minutes later all was still. I waited 


through the darkness, I was soon down the stairs and 
in the open air. 

The rain had ceased to fall, and the stare were now 
shining brightly. A short distance from the house I 
observed a email building ; and, hastening to it, I found 
it to be a stable, containing two Lorses. To saddle and 
bridie one of these was but the work of a moment;and, 
springing lightly upon his back, and giving the noble 
animal a free rein, we were soon far from the spot. 

After about an hour's hard travelling, I came to a 
small village. Ilere I obtained a couple of officers, and 
together we rude back to the house which I had so 
lately left. The two villains were easily secured; and 
then a search of the premises being instituted, resulted 
inthe finding of several dead bodies, carefully concealed. 
We rode back to the little village ; and a few days later 
the two murderers were tried for theiz crimes, and re- 
ceived their just deserts. 


EXTRAORDINARY MANIFESTATIONS. 


THE other evening, in the front drawing-room of a 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of Portland- 


lately arrived: from America, and who. have 
their own country as spiritaalists of the ‘most 
order. The party consiste of two brothers, 
Devenport, twenty-four and twenty-five years of 
and a Mr. Fay, a gentleman born in the States, but of 


attempt at deception. The Brothers 
elightly-built, gentleman-like in appearamee, and about 
the last persons in the world from whem any great 
muscular performances might be expected. Mr. Fay 
ie apparently afew yeare older, and of more robust 
constitution. 


walnut-wood less than an inch 
portion in which the drawers of 
furniture are usually to be found was 
seat or bench, perforated here and. there 
was fitted to the back and ends. ‘The doore consist 
three pannels which shut iiside with @ brass bolt; thas, 
when the middle door is open, any person can put his 
hand in and bolt the side doors. The bolt of the 
middle door was shut by some invisible agency from 


feet. were aecurely tied by those present so as to prevent 
the possibility of their using those members. A guitar, 
.& tambourine, a violin and bow, a brass horn, anda 
} eouple of bells were placed on the seat inside, and the 
doors were shut. At the top of the pannel of the 
centre door was a diamond-shaped opening about a foot 
square, with a curtain secured on the inside. Instantly 
on the centre door being closed the bolt was secured 
inside, and hands were clearly observed through the 
opening. A gentleman present was invited to pass his 
hand through the opening, and it was. touched by the 
hands several times. The musical instruments and the 
bells then commenced making all sorts of noiees and 
knockings, snatches of airs were distinctly heard, and 
suddenly the centre door was burst open, and the 
trumpet was thrown out into the room, and fell heavily 
upon the carpet. The doors were subsequently closed 
by persons, who, when doing so were touched by in- 
visible hands, and the noise of undoing the cords was 
distinctly heard. A moment or two afterwards the 
brothers were found sitting unbound, with the ropes at 
their feet. The next filustration was more curious still, 
for, after an interval of perhaps two minutes, the 
brothers were found securely bound with the same 
cords, the endsof the ropes being seme distance from 
their hands. One of the company present was then in- 
vited to take a seat inthe cabinet, so 2s to assure himeelf 
that whatever might be done could not be accomplished 
by the brothers. A gentleman having volunteered 


to be imprisomed im such mysterious company, his 


groan 
“ Well, let’s to bed,” said the first speaker; ‘“* we can 


silently for about an hour, and then feeling that all was 
seoure, I cautiously left my room, and groping my way 
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hands were securely tied to the knees of the Deven- 
ports, whose hands were fastened behind their backs 
by cords passed through the holes in the bench. Their 
feet were also tied together with a gailor’s knot. A 
tambourine was then laid in the gentleman's lap, upon 
which a guitar and violiu were placed, as also the 
trampet and a couple of handbells. Any interference 
with these articles by the gentleman in whose lap they 
were deposited was rendered impossible, by reason of 
his hands being tied. He states that the instant the 
door was closed, hands were passed over his face and 
head, his hair was gently pulled, and the whole of the 
musical instruments were played upon ; the’bells were 
also violently rung elese to his face, and the tambourine 
beat time on his head. Eventually, the musical in- 
struments were flang behind him and rested between 
his shoulders and the back of the cabinet. During 
these manifestations one of the gas-burners of the 
chandelier was lighted and two wax candles were burn- 
ing in different parts of the rooms 

In a little time we believe it is the intention of the 
trio te give séances at the Egyptian Hall or some other 
suitable place, when the public will be afforded an 
opportunity of witnessing some of the astonishing feats 
of which we have given an outline. For the present it 
is sufficient to say, that they invite the strictest scrutiny 


] On the part of men of science, and that, whatever be 


the theory involved, they repudiate any active agency 
in the production of the extraordinary manifestations 
which take place in their presence. It is perhaps well 
for them that they were not in the flesh a. century 
and a half ago, as, in the then state of human ‘know- 


enormeus length and power, ite. whole 
extreme degree of solidity. With 
those of the sloth, its:legs and 

of the armadillo: and the 


vegetable substances, and the 

and stremgth of the frame for jéaring 

ground im: search of roots, wrenching off -the 

branches of trees, uprooting their tranks, on which 
it principally fed. 

“ Heavily constructed, and ponderously xccoutred,” 

ays Dr. Buckland, his eloquent descriptior of the 

“it could neither run, nor leap, nor climb, 

mor burrow under the ground; and allits movements 

must have been nesessarily'siow. But what need of 


what need of speed for flight fram. foes ta: a creature 
‘whose giant carcase was encased in an impenetrable 
ouirass, and who by a single pat of his.paw, or lash of 
his tail, couldi:im an imstant have demolished the 
cougar or the. crocodile? Secure-within the paneply 


powerful 

cause that has effected the. extirpation of his race? 
His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mecha- 
nism, adapted exactly to the work it hadto do. Strong 
and ponderous in proportion as this creature was heavy 
and unwieldy, it was, nevertheless, suited to ite pris- 
tine condition, and in many other respects was it cal- 
culated to be the vehicle of life and enjoyment to a 
gigantic race of quadrupeds, which, though they have 
ceased to be counted among the living inhabitants of 
our planet, have, in their fossil bones, left bebind them 
imperishable monuments of the consummate skill witb 
which they were constructed.” 


Poverty a Revative Bulwer says that 
poverty is only an idea, in nine eases out of ten. Some 
men with ten thousands year auffer more for want of 
means than others with three hundred. The reason 
is, the richer man has’ artifieial wants. His income is 
ten thousand, and he suffers enough from being dunned 
for unpaid debts to kill a sensitive man. A man who 
earns five shillings a day, and does not run in debt, is 
the happiest of the two. Very few people who have 
never beem rich will bellevethis, but. it istrue. Tlrcre 
are thousands and thousands- with princely incomes 
who never Anow a moment's pence, because they live 
above their means. There is really more happiness in 
the world among working people than among those 
who are called rich. 


= 


place, a select number of persons were invited to wit- ee 
ness some strange manifestations which took place in | ledge and social ealightenment, they would upques- 
the presence, if mot by'the agency, of three gentlemen | tionably have been cendncted to Smith@eld, and burnt 
as necromancers of the most dangerous type. 
THE MEGATHERIUM. 
Taz leviathan of the vast plains of South America, 
German origin. It should be stated at the outs-~, that | Which were once ocoupied by immense numbers of the 
the trio, who appeared to be gifted in so extraordinary | T80e, now entirely extinct, partakes of the generic 
® manner, do not lay claim to any particular physical, | Character of the existing diminutive slothe. It ri- 
psychological, or moral power. All they assert is that | Valled im else the largest rhinoceros, was armed 
in their presence certain physical manifestations take | With claws of 
place. 
The party invited to witness the manifestations con- 
sisted of some dozen individuals, all of whom are ad- 
mitted to be of considerable distinction im the various | #@t-eater. Seme specimens of the animal give the { 
professions with which they are connected. The mensurement of five feet across the haunches, and. the 
majority had never previously witnessed anything of meatiy three times as thick as that of 
the kind. Some were avowed sceptics, while others The spinal. marrow must bave been a 
were what spiritwalists call more impressionable with » abd the tail, at the part nearest the 
regard to ocoult inflmences thanothers. All, however, jas large, or six feet. im. circumference. 
were determined to detect, and, if possible, expose any a girth of 'the body was fourteen feet and a-half, 
At the upper end of the apartment was placed what 
might be called a skeleton wardrobe, cempoted of 
rapid lecomotion ta: an animal whose .ccanpation of 
digging: roots for food, was almost atationary? Azd 
the inside. The brothers Davenport having seated ee 
themselves vis-a-vis on the end bench, their hands and | Of his strong armour, where was the enemy tiat 
| 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


WARREN STORMES HALE, LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON. 

Ir would be difficult to select # more appropriate 

portrait for the present issue of ‘“‘ Bow Brits” than 

that of Warren Stormes Hale, the recently elected 

Lord Mayor of London, from a photograph by 

Messrs. Cotton and Co., of Cannon Street. 

The gentleman, on whom this distinguished 
honour has been conferred, has long resided in the 
City of London, his place of business being in 
Queen Street, Cheapside, where his large wholesale 
house does an extensive business. 

As a member of the Court of Common Council 
for many years, and as 
an alderman during the 


time to preside over its affairs might well occupy 
himself in maintaining its dignity and renown. 
With that view he would do a!l that in him lay, 
and he trusted that his fellow citizens would never 
have occasion to regret the choice they had made. 
Mr. Alderman Hale may be said to have created 
fn a manner the City of London School, which, for 
general efficiency, now takes rank with the older 
public schools of the country, if, indeed, it does not 
surpass them in some respects. The school had its 
origin in a bequest made by John Carpenter, Town 
Clerk of London, and a ntative of the City 


fn parliament, who, dying upwards of four hundred 
and twenty years ago, left some closes of land, of 
the then value of about eighteen marks a-year, for 
the education and maintenance of four poor boys. 


About the beginning of the present century, the 


last eight, he has taken a 


conspicuous and credit- 
able part in the business 
of the corporation, and a 
keen interest in public 
.ffairs. He served the 
fice of Sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1851, and was 
eleeted, im 1856, a mem- 
ber of the Court of Alder- 
men for the Ward of 
Coleman Street. At one 
time or other he has been 
chairman of the principal 
committees of the Com- 
mon Council, and has, at 
length, been raised to the 
dignity of chief magis- 
trate, in the regular order 
cf rotation. 

Mr. W. H. Hale {fs con- 
siderably advanced in 
years, but is still very 
active. He has led a 
thorough business life, of 
which this is an appro- 
priate consummation. He 
ie shrewd, homely, 
plain-spoken man, of most 
kind digposition, and held 
in great respect by all 
who know him. The 
liverymen, convened in 
Guildhall, elected him 
with scarcely a dissen- 
tient voice, and, although 
it is the invariable cus- 
tom on such occasions to 
cubmit to a show of hauds 
the names of all the al- 
dermen who are eligible 
for election to the mayor- 
alty, there was not one 
among his brethren of 
the Court of Aldermen 
tut would have been 
eorry to have been chosen 
in hie stead. 

After his election, on 
addressing the livery, 
he said, he felt the diffi- 
culty of adequately re- 
turning thanks to them 
for the honour they had 
conferred upon bim in 
electing him to fill the 


office of chief magistrate 


of this great City. It was 
cne to which any citizen 
cf London might aspire, 
and of which, when 
clected, he might well be proud. He -promised 
them that so farasin him lay he would maintain 
their ancient rights and privileges, and the renown 
«f the City of London for hospitality; that he 
‘vould promote all its charities, and devote his whole 
‘ime to the discharge of the important duties inci- 
lent to the office. He knew that the responsibility 
‘vas great, and the duties were arduous; but he 
‘oped by prudence and diligence so to acquit him- 
elf, as in the @nd to meet with the approval of his 
‘ellow citizens. Long interested himself in the 
trade and commerce of London, he would do his 
‘est to promote them, if ever, and whenever, occa- 
sion should arise. When he had regard to the 
stream of commerce which flowed from the City of 
london to every part of the known world, and 
bronght back the wealth aad commodities of other 
vations, he felt that the man who was called for the 
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land was let on building leases by the corporation 
of London, who are the trustees of Carpenter's be- 
quest, and so became vastly enhanced in value. 
Some twenty-five years ago, on the proposition of 
Alderman (then Mr.) Hale, it was resolved to 
found a school and endow it with the rent of the 
Carpenter estate. The corporation gave the site of 
Honey Lane Market, at the back of Cheapside, for 
the purpose, and erected the present building at a 
cost of about twenty thousand pounds. They 
bound themselves, moreover, to maintain there for 
ever “a school for the religious and virtuous edu- 
cation of boys, and for instructing them in the higher 
branches of literature and all other useful learning.” 
So that, instead of educating and maintaining “ four 
poor boys,” there is now a seminary in the centre 
of the City of London for six hundred, with about 
thirty scholarships in ite gift, tenable either at the 


Universities, or at the school itself; and with this 
grand result the name of Mr. Alderman Hale will 
ever be inseparably and honourably identified. 
From the commencement of the scheol he has 
always been the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and is eo still. He has also taken great in- 
terest oll along in the Freemen’s Orphan School, 
and a conspicuous pert in promoting the London 
City Mission. 

It may uot be out of place here to state, that the 
immortal Whittington, “ thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don,” founded a college and almshouses; that a 
portion of his wealth built St. Michael's Church, 
Paternoster Royal, part of St. Bartholomew’s Hoe- 
pital, and the library of Christ’s Hospital On the 
subject of schools, and the well-being of his fellow- 
man, and particularly of the rising generation, Mr. 

 W.8. Hale follows wor- 
thily in the footsteps cf 
his great prototype. 

| 

THE LORD MAYORS 
STATE. 
A FEw facts relative to 
the cost of sustaining the 
dignity of the Lerd Mayor 
may be interesting to our 
rea ders. 

The salary and allow- 
ances paid to the Lord 
Mayor from the City 
fands during his year oi 
office, with sums from 
other sources, amount te 
about 7,900 He resides 
in the Mansion House, 
which is sumptuously 
furnished, and provided 
with plate and jewelled 
ornaments, said to be 
worth from 20,0007. to 


30,0002; his household 
consists of twenty gen- 
tlemen, inclading the 


Sword-baarer, the Com- 
mon Hunt, the Cemmon 
Orier, and the Water-bai- 
iff, all of whom have the 
title of Esquires. He has 
a splendid retinue of ser- 
vants, and keeps three 
tables; he is provided 
with a gorgeous state- 
coach, but not with 
horses; and he finds the 
dress-carriage and horses 
for the Lady Mayoress. 
He is expected to give « 
certain number of state 
banquets during the year, 
in addition to bearing 
half the expense of the 
inauguration dinner, st 
Guildhall, on the 9th of 
November. The Lord 
Mayor’s dinners are pro- 
vided by contract, but 
the wines are supplied 
from the Mansion-House 
cellars. The mayoralty 
expenses, unless ‘cov! 
was his kitchen,” gene- 
raily exceed by 4,0002 
the City allowance. The 
state liveries usually cost 
6002. 

The Fool was formerly 
one of the Lord Mayor's 
household; and he was 
bound by his office to 
leap, clothes and all, {nto a large bow! of custard, at 
the Lord Mayor's inauguration dinner. 

On ordinary state occasions the Lord Mayor 
wears a massive black silk robe, richly embroidered, 
and bis cullar and jewel. In the courts and civio 
ineetings, be bas a violet silk’ robe, furred, and 
barred with black velwet; and on the bench, at the 
Mansion House, and in the Centra) Criminal Court, 
he wears a scarlet rube, furred, and bordered with 
black velvet. 1n conducting the Sovereign through 
the City, the Lord Mayor wears a rich crimson 
velvet robe. Keneath the robe is worn a rich 
Court suit, with point lace; and the velvet hood of 
old has been superseded by a three-cornered dress- 
bat, trimmed with black ostrich-feathers. The col- 
lar is of pure gold, composed of & series of links, 
each formed of a Jetter S; a united York and Lan- 
caster, or Henry V11 rose; and a wassive knolt. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


—o——_ 
WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
No. V.—On aND ACCOMPLISIIMENTS. 


Pernaps there is nothing more important to a young 
wife, and more calculuted to make home happy, than 
a proper knowledge of her duties, and a due regard to 
domestic expenditure. Looking at it in this light, let 
us ask how 2 woman is usually prepared for the duties 
which she has to perform when she takes upon herself 
the office of a wife? Diverging slightly from our 
starting point, do we not find that those who are 
brought up to any of the liberal or learned professions, 
or to trade, commerce, or any of those pureuits which 
men adopt to enable them to provide for the comforts 
and happiness of a wife and family, that they have to 
undergo a certain ordeal, which is to fit them tor their 
part of the duties as the head of a family? What we 


mean is, that a man starting in life without an educa- 
tion fitting him for his profession or business would be 
thought an idiot. Yet, in the case of a young girl 
entering into life, she is more often than not in total 
ignorance of her dutles; and has to pick up her know- 
ledge instead of exercising it. A knowledge, there- 
fore, of domestic economy is as important a part of 
the duties of a woman, and as much a moral obliga- 
tion on her part, as having that professional skill and 
information, or tact and knowledge in his business, as 
will enable the man to provide for the wants of a wile 
and family. It is also necessary to her own happiness, 
and eo essential to her rightly performing her part as 
a wife and a mother, that it ought to have the pre- 
cedence of all other things. It is, moreover, an art as 
well as a virtue, and she who enters into life without 
it, finds too often her ignorance not only a source of 
inconvenience to herself, but the cause of unhappiness 
between her and her husband. 

Many well meaning persons seek to endow their 
daughters with accomplishments, which are never of 
the slightest service to them when they are married, 
while they from ignorance or want of consideration, 
neglect entirely the more important part of educating 
them so as to enable them to perform their part in the 
éphere of life in which they are to be placed. 

We have in the course of sixteen years of married 
life, been deeply impressed with the evil of eending 
women into the world who have no knowledge of 
domestic economy. Let us not be understood by this 
to mean the drudgery incidental to a household; what 
we mean is, that every girl should be taught by her 
mother, or the person under whose care she is ed. cated, 
how to perform those duties she will have to discharge 
asawife. We trust we shall not be thouglit to under- 
value one of the most attractive gifts which God has 
given us, if weask, of what avail would be mere 
beauty without health and strength? Do men in 
general marry us for our beauty, without any regard 
to our fitness for the business of life? We say no; 
or if they do, we get called dolla and pritty flowers, 
end after the same fashion thrown on one side, when 
our hearts are broken like the dolls’ beads, and our 
cheeks faded like the flowers. In the same way, 
accomplishments without the skill to enable us to play 
our part in the great drama of life, is like beauiy 
without bealth and strength, and however much we 
may be courted before marriage, we sliall, if we cannot 
command the respect of our husbands afterwards, be 
thrown on one side as toys whose novelty and beauty 
are gone. We would therefore earnestly advise allour 
young readcrs to make use of every opportunity before 
marriage of laying in a store of knowledge on this 
subject, so that when they have to commence to 
practice it in their own homes, they may, if they have 
not a thorough knowledge, at least have a foundation 
on which to begin. Now, as observation is the parent 
of knowledge, and, as forethought is as good, and 
perhaps better than an extra servant, let the young 
woman who is looking forward to her own establish- 
ment begin by observing how the domestic arrange- 
ments of her friends are conducted, and by noticing 
what passes in her mother's house. When habits of ob- 
servation have been acquired, she should next proceed 
to attain a habit of forethought; for forethought has pre- 
vented many disasters, and rendered many a home com- 
fortable and happy. Let usillustrate the evil of the want 
of it. Let us suppose a young lady dressing for a ball, 
if she, her maid, or her mother, or whoever is assisting 
her at her toilette has not prepared everything before- 
hand, that is, if forethought has not been exercised in 
getting together all that is wanted, how much longer 
time is consumed in dressing, and how tiresome and 
disagreeable is the whole affair ; the damse! gets flushed 
and excited, nothing goes right, and after all perhaps 
some important item has been totally forgotten, and 
cannot at that time be rectified. Now forethought 
also gives foresight, and if these two have been brought 
into action, everything gocs well; if they are neg- 
lected, everything goes ill. Mary ELizaBETH. 


‘ Wiruin thine own bosom are the stars of thy des- 
ay 


WORK-TABLE 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER, 
All :ommunications respecting this department should le 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Ofice, 
«" 
EXPLANATION OF THE SHEET OF 
PATTERNS. 
(See Supplement presented GRATIS with this Number.) 
A BODICE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
BY MADAME PIEFFORT. 
Tre pattern is composed of four pieces, half the front, 
half the back, and the side piece, and half the sleeve. 
EXPLANATIONS OF THE EMBROIDERY. 

These patterns should be worked with Walter Evans 
& Co’s. Royal embroidery cottons, the numbers of which 
will be given with each design. 

No. 1.—Scalloped edging for a chemise. Cotton, 
No. 8. 

No. 2.—A shield, with the initials A. V. interlaced, 
fur pillow-cases or sheets, Cotton, No. 6 or 8. 

No. 3.—E. S., initials in English embroidery. Cotton 
No. 3 or 10. 

No. 4.— Bouquet for the corner of acollar. Cotton, 
No. 10. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Collar and cuffs in muslin, worked 
in satin stitch, with cotton No. 10 or 12. 

No. 7.—Scalloped edge with eyelet-holes. 
No. 8. 

No. 8.—Monogram double S, and N. Cotton, No. 8. 

No. 9.—Marie, name for the corner of a bandker- 
chief. Cotton, No 10. 

No. i0.—Hortense, name for a handkerchief, in 
point d armes. Cotton, No. 10. 

No. 11 and 12.—Cavalier collar and cuff, made 
either in black silk, double linen, or marcella, stitched 
in point russe, with No. 8 cotton. 

No. 13.—Cecile, ornamental name for the corner of 
a handkerchief. Cotton, No. 10. 

No. 14.—Ornamental trimmings for dresses and 
sleeves, in black lace and pearls. 

No. 15.--Scalloped edging, in rich embroidery. 
Cotton, No. 10. 

No. 16.—O. N., Gothic initials. 

No. 17.—Border for the bottom of a petticoat, in 
English embroidery. Cotton, No. 8. 

No. 18.—Quarter of ahandkerclicf, in point d'armes. 
Cotton, No. 12. 

No. 19.—G. M., initials to match with the above. 


Cotton, 


DINNER NAPKIN RING, 


MATERIALS.—Talf an ounce of coarse gold thread, 1 
row of light green hollow beads, 1 crochet needle, No. 
15, bell gauge, and twelve skein3 of magenta single 
Berlin wool. 

FOR TIE FOUNDATION. 

Commence with the magenta wool. Make a chain 
of 66 stitches, and work 1 single in the let stitch, to 
make it round. 

Ist Round.—3 chain, 66 treble. End with 1 single 
on the last stitch of the 3 chain at the commencement 
of the round. Then work five rounds more the same; 
they should not be worked too loosely, but when com- 
pleted should measure round 7} inches, and in depth 
2 inches. A piece of cardboard should be cut this 
size, or half an inch wider, to allow of its being joined 
up. Then stretch the six rounds of crochet over it, 
and line the interior of the ring with a piece of ribbon 
to match in colour and in depth, joining the ribbon 1a 
neatly as possible to the work. 

FOR THE ORNAMENTAL COVERING. 

Commence as follows :— 

Thread 6 green beads on to the gold thread, and tie 
them securely and neatly into a round, which will form 
a star; and with the crochet-needle and gold thread 
work 1 plain between the last and first beads. Then 
9 chain, and 1 plain 6 times, making the plain stitches 
come between each bead. 

2nd Round.—10 plain through each of the 9 chains 


of last round, making in all 6 times. End 1 single on 
the lst stitch, and fasten off. . 
SECOND STAR, 

Same as first, to the end of the 1st round. 

2nd Round.—5 plain through the 9 chain. Join to 
the lst star thus :—lInsert the needle into the centre 
of the 2nd 10 plain of it, and draw the loop belonging 
to the 5 plain through it, Then 5 plain in the same 9 
chain, 5 plain in the next 9 chain, and join in like 
manner to the centre of the Ist 10 plain of the star. 
Then 5 plain in the same 9 chain; then 10 plain in 
the 9 chain 4 times more. End 1 single on the 1st 
stitch, and fasten off. The 3rd and 4th stars are 
worked and joined the same. 5th star work as 4th to 
the end of the last, joining of the second round of it. 
Then 10 plain in the 9 chain, 5 plain in the next 9 
chain, and join to the centre of the last 10 plain but 
one of the Ist star; 5 plain in the same 9 chain, and 
in the next work 5 plain. Join to the centre of the 
next 10 plain of the Ist estar, 5 plain in the same 9 
chain, 10 plain in the next 9 chain, and fasten off. 
This will form the 5 stars into a round. 


FOR THE OUTER EDGE, 


With the gold thread commence with 1 treble in the 
centre of the 5 plain, 3 chain, 1 plain in the centre of 
the 10 plain, 3 chain, 1 treble in the centre of the 5 
plain, 3 chain. Repeat from the commencement 4 
times more, ending with 1 single in the Ist stitch. 

_ Round.—4 plain in each loop of chain to the 
end. 

8rd Round.—Al! plain crochet. 

4th Round.—1 plain, 2 treble in 1, 1 plain. Repeat 
from the commencement of the round 19 times more, 
and fasten off. Then, with the gold thread, commence 
in the centre of the 5 plain, at the other end of the 
ring, and work the last 4 rounds and fasten off. Then 
take the stars just finished, and stretch them over the 
crochet, making the small points stand up beyond the 
edge. Then tack the 3rd round of each end to the 
edge of the crochet with gold thread, taking care the 
stitches are not seen. This finishes the ring. 


BRUSSELS DIAMOND LACE WORK. 

Ir is our intention to lay before our subscribers a few 
of those tasteful inventions in needlework which may 
appeartous most worthy of their attention. With this 
view, we take the opportunity of introducing an elegant 
and effective style of work which, we think, will be much 
admired. It consists of rich and handsome borders for 
sleeves and other articles, formed out of lace insertion in 
the following manner. Rule with ink, on a sheet of 
blue or green paper, a number of cross lines, forming 
diamonds corresponding with the size of the pattern 
you desire to produce. On this tack, from the end of 
one of these lines to the other, a piece of plain quilling 
net, fold it over and turn back, repeating until every 
line is crossed, and a pattern of diamonds formed. 
The crossings will then be double in the net, leaving 
open apertures between each. These are to be filled up 
with lace-stitches. The two we would recommend for 
the purpose are the point de Bruzelles and the poins - 
ad’ Angleter e. On the crossings, when the net is double, 
a small rosette or spot about the size of a pea must be 
worked in embroidery, as much for the purpose of 
giving strength and fixity to the production, as on 
account of ornament. Sleeves and collars are ex- 
tremely pretty in this style; for the latter it is only 
necessary to fold to the shape desired, slightly diminish- 
ing the size of the diamonds near the throat, producing 
a sufficient adaptation. Very elegant formed diamond 
caps are also made in this way. 


THE DREAM STITCH. 


Tne stitch which we now introduce to our readers has 
received from its inventress the poetical name of 
‘Dream Stitch ;” and although merely two lines of 
button-hole, has an extremely effective appearance. 
If neatly executed it may be applied to innumerable 
purposes. Commence by working in buttonhole-stitch 
along the whole of one side of the line in the pattern, 
taking the stitch completely across the space: then 
work in the same way along the other side, taking care 
that each stitch goes between those of the first row. 
In our next number we shall continue this series, and 
give instructions for working point de Druzelle, and 
other lace etitches. 


EDGING IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 
MaTERIALS.—A piece of mignardise, or cordon braid ; 
Walter Evans and Co’s. boar’s-head cotton, No. 24. 
Crochet hook No. 19, bell-gauge. 

Take a piece of mignardise the length required, com- 
mence in the second point of the braid; 5 chain, 1 
single, into next point but one, 5 chain; repeat. 

2nd Row.—2 double, under the 5 chain, 8 chain, 2 
double, under next 5 chain, 5 chain; repeat. 

3rd Row.—Commence on the first double stitch, 5 
chain, 2 double, under the 3 chain, 5 chain, repeat, at 
the end 1 double, on the last double. 
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4th Row.—Commenee on the second stitch of the 
first 5 chain, 5 chain, 2 double, under the 5 chain; 5 
chain, repeat. 

5th Row.—Commence on the first double stitch, 
* 6 chain, 1 single, in the third etitch (this forms a 
point), 3 chain, 1 double, in the centre stitch of the 5 
chain ; repeat from *. 


IMITATION WHITE CORAL BASKET. 
THE materials required are a piece of white cap wire, 
which is covered with silk, and rather thick, and some 
very strong white thread, one pound of best plaster of 
Paris, and two ounces of white wax. 

Form the wire into a round of about the size of 
half-a-crown, and tie the joint 
firmly together, leaving the first 
end hanging down a yard long, 
for a purpose afterwards to be 
mentioned. Surround this circle 
with four loops, by continuing 
the wire and tying with the 
thread. This part is intended 
for the centre of the bottom of 
the basket, from which the work 
is to be continued in the same 
way, making loop upon loop in 
successive rounds. The length 
of the wire left in these loops 
varies from three to four inches, 
but being irregular it cannot be 
exactly specified, for as the circle 
enlarges, the number of loops 
must be increased, by here and 
there placing twoupon one. This 
basket may be made in various 
shapes, but as the gipsy is per- 
haps the most graceful, we shall 
give it the preference in this de- 
ecription. For this purpose it is 
necessary to go on enlarging the 
round until it measures nearly 
half a yard across. Then, still 
leaving the wire attached, shape 
it as gracefully as possible into 
the required form, slanting it 
upwards from rather a emall 
bottom into a wide and open 
shape, having a broad rim, which 
turns over and hangs down in a 
pretty and peculiar style. It is 
in giving its last moulding to this 
wire shape that the taste of the 
worker is most called into re- 
quisition, and she must look at 
its contour with an artist's eye, 
without being discouraged by 
the irregularities of itscomponent 
parts, since firmness and form 
are all that must be considered 
in this stage of progress. This 
belng done, it is necessary that 
the handle should be arranged ; 
and now the long end of wire, 
which will have been left hang- 
ing down from the bottom of 
the basket, is brought into use. 
This being interlaced through the 
intervening loops of wire, must 
be brought out at the same spot 
where the other end haa been 
left after forming the loops, and 
the two being securely fastened, 
must be crossed backwards and 
forwards over each other in a 
wide open chain, still firmly ticd 
at each place of junction, until 
the proper length is completcd 
for makinga rather long handle, 
which is then properly fastened 
on the contrary side, and the 
tworemainingendsareseparatcly 
bent in and out until they are 
lost in the bottom of the basket, 
to which they thue give additional 
finishes. The next portion of 
the work is to cut a number of 
lengths of white cotton, varying 
from three to four inches, and to tie them on to the 
centres of the loops of the basket, leaving the ends to 
hang down ; which ends are untwisted and opened out, 
80 as to represent the thick knobs of the coral. The 
same cord is also tied across the openings of the chain 
handle. All this being done, the basket must undergo 
its last perfecting of shape, and will then be ready for 
the next process, 

Melt the wax, and mix the plaster of Paris well 
into it. Take an iron spoon, and first holding the 
basket with its handle downwards, pour the fluid over 
every part, twisting and turning the framework round 
80 that it may equalize itself in every curve and corner. 
Before the wax is quite fixed, bend the ends of cotton 
cord into those various positions which may best 
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represent the branching out of the coral. Then reverse 
the basket, and pour the wax over the handle and the 
interior parts, so that all may be well covered, still 
twisting it every way to give it a comparatively even 
distribution, although it is to be remarked that the 
globular protuberances thus obtained, together with 
the enlarged ends of the cotton cords, are by no means 
to be obliterated. The plaster of Paris must be the 
same as that used by sculptors in making casts, for if 
that sold in the shops for common purposes is used the 
beauty of the work will be entirely destroyed. 

This basket, filled with artificial fruit or flowers, 
made either of wax or paper, placed under a glass case, 
with its stand covered with crimson velvet, is worthy 
of a place in any drawing-room, and those ladies who 
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IMITATION OOBAL SHELL-STAND. 


take pleasure in ornamenting their homes can scarcely 
undertake a task which will reward them better. 


IMITATION CORAL SHELL-STANDS, FOR 
CHIMNEYPIECE ORNAMENTS. 
TrresF coral stands, like the basket, are formed of wire. 
Three separate branches are first arranged, made of 
strong wire, capable of bearing the weight of the shell, 
and should then be bent and twisted with as little 
regularity as possible ; the three must then be united 
together by another wire bound round them about three 
inches from the bottom, having been previously covered 
rather thickly with soft, coarse knitting-cotton; the 


lower parts are then spread out to form a sort of stand. } 


To give the irregular tranch-like appearance of coral, 


short lengths of rather coarse cotton cord are tied on 
at intervals, with two short ends left at each tie; these 
must also be arranged carelessly, so that no formality 
may appear in the shape of the coral. The three 
branches must then be spread out at the top to suit the 
shape of the shell which it is intended to sustain. Take 
white wax, as before directed, melt and mix with it 
some Chinese vermilion, sufficient to colour it, and 
pour it on, with an iron spoon, to every part of the 
wire frame, turning it carefully round in every way 60 
as to allow the wax to run smoothly down every part 
This part of the process requires some dexterity, as the 
real coral should be as closely imitated as possible. 
When there are any parts not sufficiently covered with 
the wax, a little more must be 
added to these particular places; 
sometimes it requires them to 
be gone over three or four times 
before the necessary smoothness 
and evenness can be produced. 
Two of these branches, eur- 
mounted with handsome shells, 
placed on a mantelshelf and 
covered with glass shades, will 
be found very elegant ornaments, 
suitable for embellishing any 
drawing-room. 


THE TOILETTE, AND 
LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To TAKE GREASE OUT OP 
VELVET.—Get some turpentine 
from the oil-shop, and pour 
it over the place that is greasy ; 
rub it till quite dry with a 
piece of clean flannel. If the 
grease be not quite removed, 
repeat the application, and 
when done, brush the place 
well, and hang up the garment 
in the open air to take away the 
smell. 


To Dye GtLoves.—1. Take 
the colours suitable for the occa- 
sion; if dark, take Spanish 
brown and black earth; if lighter, 
yellow and whiting, and so on 
with other colours. Daub the 
gloves over with the colour wet, 
and let them hang till they are 
dry, then beat out the super- 
fluity of the colour, and smooth 
them over with a stretching or 
sleeking stick, reducing them to 
their proper shape.—?. Boil 
four ounces of logwood and two 
ounces of roche alum in three 
pints of soft water, till half 
waeted. Let the liquor stand to 
cool after straining. Rub the 
gloves over with the dye, and 
when dry, repeat it. Twice is 
sufficient, unless the colour is to 
be very dark ; when dry, rub off 
the loose dye with a coarse 
cloth ; beat up the white of an 
egg, and with a sponge rub it 
over the leather. The dye will 
stain the hands, but wetting 
them with vinegar before they 
are washed will take it off. 3. 
Brown, or tan colour, is readily 
imparted to leather gloves, by 
the following simple process :— 

teep saffron in boiling soft 
water for about twelve hours. 
ther’, having slightly sewn up 
the tops of the gloves to prevent 
the dye staining the insides, wet 
them over with a sponge or soft 
brush, dipped into the liquid. 
The quantity of saffron as well 
as of water, will of course depend 
on how much dye may be want- 
ed, and their relative propor- 
tions on the depth of colour required. A common 
tea-cup will contain sufficient in quantity for a single 
pair of gloves. 

Gum Arabic StarcH.—Take two ounces of gum 
afabic powder, put it into a pitcher, and pour on it 4 
pint or more of boiling water (according to the degree 
of strength you desire), and then having covered it, let 
it set all night. In the morning pour it carefully from 
the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it and keep it fot 
use. A tablespoonful of gum water stirred into a Pe 
of starch, that has been made in the usual manner, wi.r 
give always (whether the material be white, black, or 
printed) a look of newness, when nothing else can re- 
store it after washing. It isalso good, much diluted, 
for thin white muslin and bovinet. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECBIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


ror Tea.—To impart s fine flavour to 
ordinary tea, place rose-leaves in the tea-canister, or 
ad one drop of the otto of roses on a piece of soft 
paper to every pound of tea, and keep the canister 
closely covered. 

ALMOND WATER.— Blanch five ounces of sweet and 
two of bitter almonds, pound them in a mortar, add- 
ing @ few drops of water occasionally, to prevent their 
becoming oily ; set a pint of syrup to boil, and throw 
in the mashed almonds; boil all together a minute, 
then eet it at the corner'to simmer for a quarter of an 
hour; itis then ready to pass through a fine sieve 
for use. When required, add any quantity of cold 
water, according to taste or direction, to make it 
palatable. 

To Sitver Ivony.—Immerse a small slip of ivory 
in a weak solution of nitrate of silver, and let it re- 
main till the solution bas given it a deep yellow 
colour; then take it out and immerse it in a tum- 
tier of clear water, and expose it in the water to 
the rays of the sun. In about three hours the ivory 
acquires a black colour, but the black surface, on 
being rubbed, soon becomes changed to a brilliant 
cilver. 


For Srurrmxc DecaYepD TEETH:—Take of quick- 
cilver, tem grains; pure silver filings, five grains. The 
mercury and silver will unite and form an amalgam, 
which after being stuffed into the tooth will, in two 
bours, turn as lard as the tooth iiself. 


AsTuma.—Draught to be taken during the fit of 
asthma:—Tincture of squills, ten minims; diluted 
nitric acid, six minims; extract of henbane, three 
yrains; distilled water, one ounce and a half.—Plaster 
ior the chest: Simple diachylon, two ounces; pow- 
dered camphor, half an ounce; powdered opium, 
quarter of an ounce; sweet oil, half a tea-spoonful. 
Melt the plaster with the oil, then remove the vessel 
trom the fire, and stirin the powders. Spread it on 
the leather before it gets cold. 


FurRNITURE Po.LrsHEs.—1. To one pint of linseed 
oil, by # gentle heat melt together two ounces of yellow 
resin, eighteen ounces of bece-wax, and two ounces of 
borage root, or alkanet root.—2. In a little water dis- 
solve one ounce of pearlash, and by heat dissolve two 
and a half ounces of white wax, then add one quart of 
water, a little at a time.—3, Boil together in five pints 
of soft water twe ounces of soap, halfa pound of bees- 
wax, and one ounce of pearlash. Either of these may 
be diluted with water, and thus used in a liquid state, 
the water evaporating, leaves the wax as a polish.—4. 
Mix one gallon of linseed oil, twelve ounces of alkanet 
root, and two ounces of rose pink.—5. In one anda 
half pint of linseed oil boil four ounces of resin.—6. 
Dissolve by a little warmth some yellow bees-wax in 
oil of turpentine, till of the consistence, when cold, 
of a thick jelly; a little red ochre may be mixed with 
it, 


Brown Dre ror Woorten ARTICLES —Brown, or 
fawn colour, though in fact 8 compound, is usually 
ranked among the simple colours, because it is applied 
to cloth by a single process. Various substances are 
used for brown dyes. Walnut peels, or the green 
covering of the walnut, when first separated, are white 
internally, but soon turn to a brown or even a black 
colour when exposed to the air. They readily yield 
their colouring matter to water. They are commonly 
kept in large casks, covered with water, for above a 
year prior to use. To dye wool brown with them, 
nothing more is required than to steep the cloth in a 
decoction of them till it has acquired the wished-for 
colours. The depth of the shade is proportioned to 
the shade of the decoction. If the cloth be first 
passed through a mordant of alum, the colour is 
brightened. The root of the walnut-tree contains the 
same colouring matter, but in less quantity. The 
bark of the birch also, and many other trees, may be 
used for the same purpose. 


Biacx Dye.—This is for either wool, hair, fur, or 
silk. Boil the articles for two hours in a decoction of 
nutgalls, and afterwards keep them for two hours more 
in a bath composed of logwood and sulphate of iron; 
kept during the whole time at a scalding heat, but not 
boiling. During the operation they must frequently 
be exposed to the air. The common proportions are 
five parts of galls, five of sulphate of iron, and thirty of 
logwood for every hundred of cloth. Sometimes a 
little acetate of copper (verdigris) is added to improve 
the colour. Woollen cloth, before it receives a black 


colour, is usually dyed blue; this renders the colour 


much fuller and finer than it would otherwise be. If 
the cloth is coarse, the blue dye may be tco expen- 
sive; im that case,a brown colour is given by means 
of walnut ehells. Silk is dyed in the same manner as 
wool, except that as it imbibes a larger quantity of 
tannin, the quality of galle must be increased to twice 
as much, and the silk remain longer in the solution. 
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VARIETIZS. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A Necro boy belonging to a planter named Stewart, 
who lived near Lexington, Mississippi, was eaten by a 
bear, a short time since, within a few furlongs of his 
master’s mansion. It seems that the bears are un- 
usually and fearfully bold and savage this season, in all 
parts of the country infested by them. 


A German statistical writer remarks, that the inven- 
tion of a sewing machine has enabled one woman to 
sew as much as a hundred could sew by hand a century 
ago; but, he continues, one woman now demands as 
much clothing as a hundred did a century ago; so that 
the situation is not much changed after all. 


THE DANGERS OF INDOLENCE.—Indolence is one 
of the vices from which those whom it once infects are 
seldom reformed. Every other epecies of fuxury ope- 
rates upon some appetite that is quickly satiated, and 
requires some concurrence of art or smeident which 
every place will not eupply; but’ Re‘ desire of ease 
acts equally at all hours, and the longer it is. 
is the more increased. To do nothingivin every man’s 
power; we can never want am vUpportunity of omitting 
duties. The lapse of indolemee iganft and impercep- 
tible, because it is only'a mere cesmation of activity ; but 
the return to diligence is difficult, because it implies 
ao from rest to motiem, from privation to 

ty. 

Tue Hoven Virress.— “There's something good 
in every heart.” Yes, novmatter how vicious or 
criminal the life—how depemved or base the actions— 
hew foul the stream of inspurity that flows from the 
Kips—there is yet a secretapring in every breast, that 
like the rock in the wilderness, needs but to be 
touched by the prophet’s wand—love—to gush forth 
in streains of living purity. Though coarse and mean 
the dress of the outer man, there is fine goid beneath, 
that benevolence and kindness may bring to light. 
God has placed a star within every breast; clouds and 
mists may envelop it, and shroud it now in gloom ; but 
itis still there, bright as ever, and may yet be brought 
to view to shed a halo of beauty around. Let it be 
thy work, O Christian and philanthropist, to de- 
velop the hidden virtues ef the depraved being, and 
with words of gentleness and love to soothe the 
treubled soul, and bring the wandering spirit home to 
trath. 


Inasmuch as langhter is a faculty bestowed exclu- 
sively upon man, we seem to be guilty of a sort of in- 
gratitude, of not impiety, in not exercising it as often 
2s we can. We may say, with Titus, that we have 
“lost a day” if we have passed in without laughing. 
The pilgrims at Mecca consider it so essential a part of 
their devotion, that they call upon their prophet to 
preserve them from sad faces. ‘‘ Thank God!” ex- 
claimed Rabelais, with an honest pride, ag his friends 
were weeping around his death-bed, ‘if I were to die 
ten times over, I should never make you cry half so 
much asI have made you langh.” 


SPEAKING WELL OF OTHERS.—TIf the disposition to 
speak well of others were universally prevalent, the 
world would become a comparative paradise. The op- 
posite disposition is the Pandora-box, which, when 
opened, fills every house and every neighbourhood with 
pain and sorrow. How many enmities and heart-burn- 
ings flow from this source! How much happiness is in- 
terrupted and destroyed! Envy, jealousy, and the 
malignant spirit of evil when they find vent by the lips, 
go forth on their mission like-foul fiends, to blast the 
reputation and peace of others. Every one has his im- 
perfections, and in the conduet of the best there will 
be occasional faults, which might seem to justify 
animadversion. It is a good rule, however, when there 
is occasion for fault-finding, to do it privately to the 
erring one. This may prove salutary. It.is a proof 
of interest in the individual, which will generally be 
taken kindly, if the: manner of doing it is not offensive. 
The comman and unchristian rule, on the contrary, is 
to proclaim the failings of others to all but themselves. 
This is unchristian, and shows a despicable heart. 


HvusBaND Huntinc.—I know that if women wish 
to escape the stigma of husband -seeking, they must act 
and look like marble or clay—cold, expressionless, 
bloodless; forevery appearance of feeling, of joy,sorrow, 
friendliness, antipathy, admiration, disgust, are alike 
construed by the world into the attempt to hooka 
hasband. Never mind; well-meaning women have 
their own consciences to comfort them, after all. Do 
not, therefore, be too much afraid of showing yourself 
as you are, affectionate and good-hearted ; donot too 
harshly repress sentiments and feelings excellent in 
themselves, because you fear that some puppy may 
fancy that you are letting them come out to 
him ; do not condemn yourself to live only by halves, 
because if you showed too much imitation, some prag- 
matical thing in breeches might take it into his pate to 
imagine that you designed to dedicate your life to his 
insanity.— Miss Bronte. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


A GOOD SIIOT. 

A gentleman better acquainted with the sports a 
the Stock Exchange than those of the field, and mon 
intimate with the lame ducks in the City than eithe: 
ducks or geese in their wild and natural state, hasbeen 
spending a fortnight in Scotland: he came back glori- 
fying in an accession of flesh that will qualify him for 
the post of alderman. Among the causes which 
affected this agreeable change, he has instanced bunt- 
ing and riding on horseback. A slight doubt as to his 
skill with a Manton, induced us to pry into the success 
which had rewarded his efforts. 

** How much game did you kill ?” 

“How much? A deer, certainly; some geese and 
grouse, and so forth.” 

** Did you shoot a deer?” 

“Why, yes, [think I did! I saw one and shot at 
him, and the next day a boy found one that looked 
exactly like him, not far off. I think there can be no 
doubt that I shot him.” 

“Yes ; how many grouse did you kill?” 

“Two, I believe, all told; but I killed a magnificent 
goose. Yes,” thinking s moment, and bursting into a 
laugh+‘ Yes, I killed a magnificent goose, and was 
very near killing another.” 

* Ah, how did it happen ?” we inquired. 

“ Why, you see, I was riding out one day on horee- 
back with a gun in my hand, and no particular object 
in view, when suddenly what should fly under my very 
head but a great wild goose. It was so far ahead of 
me, however, before I got ready to fire, as to be out of 
range; and determined not to loose the shot, I put 
spurs to my horse and rapidly overtook him. Just as 
I came within range I fired, and down came the goose 
on one side. At the very same instant the girthe 
on came the other goose on the other 

e1” 


PAT AND HIS PIG. 

A rollicking Hibernian, of the light division, in the 
Peninsula, was once trudging along the road with a 
pig tied to a string behind him, when, as bad luck 
would have it, he was overtaken by General Canford. 
The salutation, as may be supposed, was not the most 
cordial. 


“Where did you steal that pig, you plundering 
rascal ?” 

“* What pig, general ?” exclaimed the culprit, turn- 
ing round with the mest innocent surprise. 

“ Why that pig you have behind you, you villain.” 

‘Well, then I vow and protest, general,” rejoined 
Paddy, nothing abashed, and turning round to his 
four-footed companion, as if he had never seen him be- 
fore, ‘‘it is scandalous to think what a wicked world 
we live in, and how ready folks are to take away an 
honest boy's character. Some blackguard wanting to 
get me into trouble, has tied that baste to my cartouch 
box.” 

The genera! smiled and rode on. 


BEEF TEA. 

A venerable Scotch divine, who, in his day and 
generation, was remarkable for his primitive and 
abstinent mode of life, at length fell sick, and was 
visited by a kind-hearted lady from a neighbouring 
parish. On her proposing to make some beef tea, he 
inquired what it was; and being informed, he pro- 
mised to drink it at his usual dinner hour. The soup 
was accordingly made in the most approved manner, 
and the lady went home, directing him to drink a 
quantity every day until her return. This occurred 
a few days afterwards, when the lady was surprised 
‘to see the beef-tea almost undiminished, and to hear 
it denounced by the worthy clergyman as the worst 
thing he had ever tasted. She determined to try it 
herself, and having heated a small quantity, pronounced 
it excellent. 

“Ay, ay,” quoth the divine, “the tes may drink 
well enough that way, but try it wi’ the eugar and 
cream, a8 I did!” 

AN engraving of a churchyard fs a grave subject, 
but the tool that does it is a graver. 

A PITYSICIAN once advised Sidney Smith to “take a 
walk upon an empty stomach.—‘‘ Whose stomach?” 
asked the wit. 

A Leapine broker, being asked, the other day, hew 
his child was? answered, almost in tears, ““ Very il— 
would not give twe per cent. for his life.” 

A RURAL poet describing his lady love, says, “ She 
is as beautiful as a water lily, while ber breath is like 
an armful of clover.” 

It is said that, owing to a falling off ts the eupply 
of rat-skins in Paris this season, there will probably 
be a rise in the price of “extra fine kid gloves.” 
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“Gurn again Cdlbittington.” 
WORDS BY ELIZA COOK.—COMPOSED BY W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
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3. Oh! ma - ny bright wings would be mo - - tion-less things, If some e - cho of Faith did not 
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3. bear them a- bore; For the world will oft — try to coop those who would fly, If they heard but a 
2. dust at bis feet; And re - trac - ing his road, he was found with his load, In the ci - ty that 
1. ding dong im-parts; Yet the sto - ry that tells of the Boy and the Bells, Has a might and a 
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-coun - ter all trou bles, that 
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vex and de - stroy, 


fai - ry peal ‘still, gives 


Glo - -ry and Tri -  umph were 
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weav - ing its mecd; 


Till some an ~- 
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ge!-tongned voice bade it 
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- mer - chants,and hon- ours, and mo - ney were rife; With his wal - let and = atick, lit- tle 
hope, strength,and will, Like the Bow Bells that gui - ded the wan ~- der-ing Boy, Say -_ Ing, 
rise and re-joice, Like the Bow Bells that spoke in the wan - der-er’s necd, Say - _ ing, 
- for-tune - less Dick Was des- pond - ing, till = fai- ry chimes _ gave him new life. Say - ing, 
ral - - len - = - - 
(Sume every verse.) 
“Turn a - gain - Whit-ting - ton, Turn a - gain Whi- ting - ton, Turn & - = gain, 
both peduls down. \ | 
— —-- - = 
Turn a - gain, Whit- ting ton.” 
| ite amet P with both pedals down. 
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“TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON. * 


